













Old Flag Forever 

■£u FRANK L. STANTON 

QHE’S up there,— Old Glory — where lightnings are sped; 
L j She dazzles the nations with ripples of red; 

And she’ll waoe for us living, or droop o’er us dead,— 
The flag of our country forever l 

She’s up there,— Old Glory,— how bright the stars stream ! 
And the stripes like red signals of liberty gleam ! 

And we dare for her, living, or dream the last dream, 

‘Neath the flag of our country forever l 


She’s up there,— Old Glory,— no tyrant dealt scars, 
No blur on her brightness, no stains on her stars ! 

The brave blood of heroes that crimsoned her bars, 
She’s the flag of our country forever ! 
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On the Cover 

Ruins of Fori Amherst (upper) at Crown Polnl, N. Y., a high spot 
In History, a here on July 4, next, will be inaugurated a series of celebra¬ 
tions marking the Sesqul Centennial of the American Revolution (see page 
203). Inset In this scene is the Champlain Memorial, near by, on Lake 
Champlain, and below the bastion and south ramparts of Fort Ticonderoga 
and (lover left) the west barracks. 












Knew Our Canal Intimately 

Honesdale Veteran IVas Employed on the Docks Sorting Coal, and Then As a 
Driver on the Tow Path Before Becoming a Railroad Man 


O UR readers must indeed be grateful to those 
veterans of the service who so willingly 
and generously have contributed to this 
feature of our publication. Their many and 
varied recollections have made interesting read¬ 
ing; moreover, they have 
served to bring the past 
alongside the present in 
such a way as to give 
all a better understand¬ 
ing of the notable ad¬ 
vancement that has 
marked a century of 
railroading in this coun¬ 
try. By telling us in 
their inimitable way of 
gravity days, wood- 
burning locomotives, the 
“ jimmy,” narrow and 
broad gauge track and 
equipment, the link and 
pin, hand brake and the 
whole category of de¬ 
vices, practices and cus¬ 
toms all of which long 
since gave way to mod¬ 
ern counterparts, they 
have given us a side of 
railroad history such as 
in the case of our road, 
in which all of us are 
primarily interested, 
might not otherwise 
have been made avail¬ 
able. Is it too much, therefore, for us to ac¬ 
knowledge here our indebtedness to these men? 

In one instance, that of Frederick Miller, of 
East Worcester, X. Y., and his father who helped 
build The Delaware and Hudson canal between 
Honesdale, Pa., and Rondout, X. Y., we find the 


lives of father and son overlapping the period 
of nearly one hundred years during which our 
Company has actually been engaged as a com¬ 
mon carrier. Although incorporated April 23, 
1S23, its canal was not opened to traffic until 
October 16, 1828. Xear- 
ly thirty years ago, or 
rather on Xovember 5, 
1898, the last canal boat, 
Xo. 1107. was loaded 
and cleared the docks at 
Honesdale. The follow¬ 
ing spring (April 28, 
1899) the Xew York 
State legislature ap¬ 
proved an Act authoriz¬ 
ing the “ Managers to 
lease, sell or discontinue 
to use the canal when¬ 
ever in their judgment 
the purpose of mining 
and bringing to market 
the Company’s anthra¬ 
cite could be more eco¬ 
nomically accomplished 
by railroad agencies, and 
the same statute, by its 
sixth section, changed 
the corporate name to 
The Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Company.” Here 
and there traces of that 
famous avenue of early 
transportation, charac¬ 
terized by Washington Irving as “ a daring en¬ 
terprise,” are still to be seen, but to the most of 
us the canal and all that it meant to another 
generation is wholly a matter of history. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that we are per¬ 
mitted to introduce to our readers one who knew 
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the canal intimately. He is Joseph Fledebbach, 
of No. 223 Forest Street, Honesdale, Fa., who in 
the earlier days of his employment with the Com¬ 
pany worked on the docks at Honesdale and drove 
mules on the tow path between there and Rondout. 
Although only fifty-five years and ten months old 
when he retired on May 1, 1925, he had been con¬ 
tinuously employed for forty-six years and eleven 
months, having started his career as a slate 
picker on the docks on June 1, 1878, a few days 
before he became nine years of age. 

He was born at Fortena, near Honesdale, June 
1:8, 1869, second oldest of seven children of the 
late Francis Flederbach, a veteran of the Civil 
War who, as a member of Battery C, 2nd Regi¬ 
ment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, Heavy Artillery, 
was wounded during the siege of Petersburg, Va., 
June 15-30, 1864. After being mustered out of 
the service on September 25, 1865, the father re¬ 
turned home and later entered the employ of our 
Company as a laborer at the coal pockets in 
Honesdale. When the son was six years old the 
family moved to that village and thus it was 
that when he became old enough to work for 
wages he turned first to the canal and then, after 
its abandonment, to the railroad. He has passed 
his entire life in Honesdale, with the one excep¬ 
tion of two and a half years when he was em¬ 
ployed in the roundhouse at Carbondale following 
the abandonment of Honesdale as a locomotive 
terminal. 

As a slate picker he was first engaged on the 
Union dock which was located about on the site 
of the present turntable at Honesdale. I here 
were six or eight other boys of his own age in 
the “gang” that picked the “flat stuff.' slate 
and stone, that still remained in tin* coal after it 
had passed through the screens on its way into 
the canal boats. Their day began at 6 a. m., and 
continued until 6 p. m., with an hour out for 
lunch, and their boss was Jimmy DeLancy. Rater, 
he was similarly employed at the “ Dog s Nest, ’ 
as another screen- located about where our station 
now stands, was known. 

After three years on the docks he went driving 
on the tow path in July, 1881’. Two mules were 
his charges. By starting at 5 o'clock in the 
morning and driving until 10 o’clock in the even¬ 
ing he would average about twenty miles with 
a single boat, or by leaving Honesdale on Mon¬ 
day morning he would reach tidewater by Satur¬ 
day afternoon. The canal was 108 miles long and 
had a width of from thirty-two to thirty-six feet 
at the water line. Its minimum depth was four 
feet. At its greatest height it was 972% feet 
above the tide-water level at Honesdale, and its 


varying degrees of elevation were negotiated 
through 1'10 locks. The longest level was along 
what was known to canal men as the “ Summit,” 
and its length was approximately seventeen miles. 
At Port Jervis there was a level twelve miles in 
length. He also recalls the Delaware, Middleport 
and High Falls levels 

Enroute during the day, he was accustomed to 
allow the mules to ‘‘go by themselves” while he 
hoarded the boat for his meals. Then on arriv¬ 
ing at Rondout they would be left with a care¬ 
taker while he would accompany the boat to New 
York and return, when he would again tow it 
back over the 108-mile water route to Honesdale. 

Quitting the tow path where he had received 
from twelve to fifteen dollars a month and board, 
he was first employed as a dumper on the Union 
dock from July, 1894, until March 31, 1890. The 
cars that came to the dock from the “ contract,” 
as the great coal pile that was the outstanding 
mark of Honesdale's foremost industry in those 
days was known, were of the “ jimmy ” type. 
They held about four tons each and arrived in 
trips of fourteen cars each. It was his duty to 
dump their contents through a hopper into the 
chutes leading to the screens from whence the 
coal found its way into the boats. “ Breaking in ’’ 
was his next work and, as the term suggests, 
consisted of controlling the speed of the cars as 
they came onto the dock. This, he declares, was 
the best job he ever had. 

Following the abandonment of the canal he 
became a hostler’s helper at Honesdale, working 
with Frank Moran and when Moran left the 
service he took his place. His promotion to a 
hostler came in December, 1904, and from then 
on until he retired from the service he was em¬ 
ployed in that capacity. 

Thirty years ago he was married to Miss Mary 
McDillon and to them two sons and a daughter 
have been born. He is a member of the Knights 
of St. George and of St. George’s Roman Catholic 
church of Honesdale. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 

MAY, 1927 


Death benefits .... 

$16,551 

Health benefits - 

7.748 

Accident benefits .... 

718 



benefits .... 

None 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 

468 

Total benefits 

$25,485 


July 
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Record Freight Claim Year 

‘Ratio Between Freight Revenues and Freight Claim Payments Lowest on Record, in 
1926; Aim at Better Record This Year 


M ORE careful and prompt handling given bv 
The Delaware and Hudson Company’s em¬ 
ployes, and better packing and loading on 
the part: of the shippers, is undoubtedly the rea¬ 
son for the record freight claim year of 1920. 

Our payments for loss and damage claims in 
that year amounted to $181,885. This was a de¬ 
crease of $29,900 when compared with 1925, the 
payments for that year being $211,791. When 
compared with 1919, the last full year of Federal 
Control, a decrease of $.’115,044 is shown, the pay 
ments for 1919 amounting to $497,529. In fact, 
our payments during 1920 were less than for any 
year since 1917. and when the freight revenue is 


Commodities !926 

Coal and Coke. $32,805 

Furniture (New) . 19,224 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. 18,021 

Machinery and Hardware. 13,394 

News Print Paper. 7,980 

Cement, Lime, Plaster, Clay, and 

their Products . 2,338 

Glass, Glassware and Crockery. 5,884 

All Other Iron and Steel Articles. . 4,383 

All Other Commodities. 77,790 


Total . $1 SI,885 

Causes 

Unlocated Damage . $00,048 

Rough Handling of Cars. 23,508 

Unlocated Loss . 23,475 

Defective or Unfit Equipment. 21,622 

Wrecks . 17,821 

Concealed Damage . 13,930 

Delay .'. 6,404 

Improper Refrigeration or Ventilation 3,027 

Robbery . 2,800 

All Other Causes. 3.190 

Total . $181,885 

General 

Number of Unpaid Claims on Hand 

End of Year. 433 


taken into consideration the amount paid out in 
loss and damage claims per $100 of freight reve¬ 
nue, in 1926 amounted to less than any year of 
which we have record; the figure for 1926 was 
forty-four cents per $100 freight revenue. The 
nearest approach to this was made during the 
year 1912. when the figure amounted to fifty-one 
cents; in 1925 it was fifty-nine cents. 

Below are shown comparative figures for the 
years 1926, 1925, 1924 and 1919 covering the 
principal commodities, the principal causes, the 
number of unpaid claims on hand, the number of 
claims received, time in which claims were 
vouchered. etc., etc. 

Increase Increase 
or De- or De¬ 
crease 1926 crease 1926 
Compared Compared 
1925 1924 1919 with 1925 with 1919 


$54,589 

$80,070 

$95,485 

$21,724 

$62,620 

10,550 

22,246 

20,645 

2,674 

1,421 

23,597 

35,548 

26.381 

5,576' 

8,360 

17.22S 

14,410 


3,834 


8,339 

6.247 


333 


9,121 

8,474 

20,245 

6,183 

11,901 

4,695 

5.467 

5,643 

1,189 

241 

6,446 

7,270 

23,822 

2,063 

19,439 

71,226 

102,937 

305,308 

6,564 

221,518 

$211,791 

$289,200 

$497,529 

$29,906 

$331,024 


$51,890 

$53,570 

$48,236 

$14,158 

$17,812 

42,953 

51,614 

112,109 

19,385 

88,541 

49,702 

81,401 

104,742 

26,227 

81,261 

25,662 

23.222 

07,522 

4,040 

45,900 

7,987 

24,848 

42,157 

9,834 

24,336 

12,136 

13,063 

7,897 

1.794 

6,033 

7.511 

20.691 

13,157 

1,101 

6,153 

4,269 

7,282 

4,275 

1.242 

1,248 

3,393 

7,267 

70,021 

593 

61,221 

6.288 

0,251 

27,413 

3,098 

24,223 

$211,791 

$289,209 

$497,529 

$29,906 

$315,644 

413 

489 

1,202 

20 

829 
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Number of Unpaid Claims on Hand 

4 Months Old or Over at End of 

Year . 17 13 16 321 4 30i 

Number of New L. & D. Claims Re¬ 
ceived from Claimants. 10.074 10,732 11,296 16,352 58 5,678 

Number of L. & D. Claims Paid 

Claimants . 9.S76 10,1/5 10,788 16,448 299 6,572 

Amount Paid for L. & I). Claims per 

$100 Freight Revenue. $.44 $.59 $.73 $1.67 $.15 $1.2S 

Amount Paid for L. & 1). Claims per 

10,000 Net Ton Mile,-. $.40 $.59 $.78 $1.34 $.13 $.88 

Percentage of Claims Voucherod 

Within 30 Days. 80 77 * 75 ** 57 3 23 

Percentage of Claims Vouchered 

Within 30 to 90 Days. 17 17 19 **27 .. 10 

Percentage of Claims Vouchered 

Over 90 Days. 3 6 6 ** 16 S IS 


Italic figures denote decrease. 

* Data not kept for year indicated. 

** Data not kept for 1919, figures shown are for 1921. 


It will be noted that during 1926, under the 
heading of Commodities, fresh fruits and vege¬ 
tables were the third largest item. There has 
been a wonderful improvement made in regards 
to fresh fruit and vegetable claim payments. 
During 1923 these payments amounted to $46,526, 
while in 1926 they amounted to only $18,021. a 
decrease of $28,505. During 1923 our average 
payment per carload of this commodity amounted 
to $2.61, whereas in 1926 it amounted to ninety- 
two cents. It will be noted that this is a decrease 
of $1.69 per car. The reduction in payments for 
this commodity is excellent and has undoubtedly 
been brought about by reason of the very prompt 
handling on the part of the engineinen, trainmen, 
yard and station forces, and others, as well as the 
careful performance in regards to ventilation and 
icing. 

During the early part of 1926 we set a goal 
for Freight Claim Payments for that year of 
$170,000. We did not quite reach it as will be 
seen from the foregoing figures. As previously 
mentioned our payments were $181,885, or $11,885 
in excess of the figure set. It will be noted under 
the heading of “ Causes,” that our wrecks in¬ 
creased $9,834, going from $7,987 to $17,821. 
There was one wreck at a point near Port Kent, 
N. Y., which in freight claims alone cost approxi¬ 
mately $4,675. In this wreck several cars went 
into Lake Champlain. This more or less tends to 
prove what has been said in our previous articles 
in The Bulletin, namely, that the Freight Claim 
department cannot control the amount of freight 
claim payments. Certainly, when we dump five 


or six cars into Lake Champlain everyone will 
admit that we have to pay the bill and sometimes 
it is a very expensive one. The employes that 
have to do with the loading, unloading and trans¬ 
porting of freight almost entirely control the 
amount of our loss and damage bill each year, 
and if the losses and damages are excessive the 
payments will be large, because it is the policy of 
the Company to pay all just loss and damage 
claims and to pay them as promptly as possible. 

We wish at this time to again congratulate the 
employes who have to do with the handling of 
freight on this railroad. Our payments of forty- 
four cents per $100 freight revenue for the year 
1920 are very much lower than on most railroads. 
This figure for the Class One railroads of the 
United States, for 14)26. amounted to approxi¬ 
mately seventy-four cents and eighty-one cents 
for 1925 per $100 of freight revenue. There are 
a few railroads which will show a lower figure 
but they are very, very few. However, we see no 
reason why this figure cannot be brought down to 
less than forty cents. In fact, we are very sure 
that it can be done if those who have to do with 
the handling of freight will make up their minds 
to do it. 

The freight claim situation throughout the 
country generally has improved somewhat. The 
figures for 1926 amount to $38,187,315; whereas 
in 1925 they amounted to $38,772,097, or a de¬ 
crease of $584,782. A wonderful showing has 
been made by the country at large since 1920 when 
(Concluded on Page 208) 
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Celebrate Historic Events 

(Beginning al Crown Point on July 4, the Sesqui Centennial of the American Revolu¬ 
tion Will be Marked by a Series of Celebrations Continuing Until October 4 


Y OUNG America, grasping the flag of his 
country—a very small one, perhaps—in one 
hand, four days hence will be firing his toy 
carbide cannon or exploding his Chinese powder 
cracker in great glee. Just why, he may not 
know exactly, but that will not deter him in the 
least. He will be abroad bright and early and 
will remain on the “ job ” until fatigue has 
claimed him for the night. From early childhood 
he has been taught to respect his flag, therefore 
he loves it; furthermore, he knows that on a 
certain day of the year—the Fourth of July—the 
flag and certain noises, notwithstanding argu¬ 
ments advanced by his elders for a “ safe and 
sane Fourth,” seem to go together and he looks 
forward to that day with eager anticipation. 

On the eve of the Fourth, father or mother 
will tell him, it may be, just why he will celebrate 
the morrow with his toy cannon and powder 
cracker. This year, in particular, they already 
have told him the 6tory of Betsy Ross and the 
Stars and Stripes, and how on June 14, last, we 
observed the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the adoption of our flag by congress whose 
resolution to do so, on June 14. 1777, was as 
follows: 

"Resolved, That the flap of the thirteen 
United Slates he thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white on a blue field, representing a 
new constellation." 

And now he is to learn the story of the Revolu¬ 
tion, through a series of sesqui centennial celebra¬ 
tions beginning at Crown Point, N. Y.. on July 4 
and continuing until October 4. next. If the son 
or daughter of one of our employes he or she is 
particularly fortunate in that many of the more 
important of New York state's ninety-five Revolu¬ 
tionary battlefields are in what we refer to as 
Delaware and Hudson country, near at home and 
therefore easy of access. 

These celebrations will be held as follows: 
July 4—Crown Point (at the old forts). His¬ 
torical pageant and exercises commemorating the 
defeat of Burgoyne. About 1731, the French 
erected here a stone fort which was called Fort 

1. 192 7 


St. Frederick. It was the intention of the French 
to make this the capital of their new province. 
Amherst took possession of this fort for the Eng¬ 
lish in 1759, and began the erection of much larger 
fortifications the same year, the walls of which 
still stand (see cover page). This, known as Fort 
Amherst, was evacuated on the approach of Bur- 
goyne’s army. 

July 0—Whitehall. Appropriate ceremonies 
commemorative of the capture of Skeensborough, 
now Whitehall. On their retreat from Ticon- 
deroga, the Americans were pursued by a part of 
Burgoyne’s army. After setting fire to the fort, 
mill and storehouse, the Americans retreated to 
Fort Ann. 

July 8—Fort Ann. Addresses and dedication 
of battle monument. Fort Ann, first known as 
Fort Schuyler, was erected in 1709, destroyed the 
same year by Nicholson, and then rebuilt two 
years later. It was the scene of several engage¬ 
ments, and was the headquarters of Schuyler while 
obstructing the advance of Burgoyne’s army. A 
detachment of Burgoyne’s army was attacked from 
this fort, July 7, 1777, and repulsed with some 
loss. Fourteen prisoners were taken by the 
Americans. 

July 9—Fort Edward. First fortification, Fort 
Nicholson, 1709. Second. Fort Lydus, destroyed 
by the French in 1745. Fort Lyman was erected 
in 1755 and renamed Fort Edward in 1757. This 
was the headquarters of the Americans following 
their retreat from Ticonderoga in 1777, and later 
was occupied by Burgoyne. It fell into disuse 
after the Revolution. 

Jult 20-21—Cherry Valley. One of the most 
gruesome incidents of the Revolution was the 
massacre at Cherry Valley in 1778, when 1,600 
Indians and 200 Tories, under Major Walter But¬ 
ler, fell upon the settlement unawares. Forty- 
six settlers were killed and seventy-one taken 
prisoners and subjected to cruel tortures. 

August 13— Coblesktll. Here will be held the 
Schoharie Valley celebration. During the Revolu¬ 
tion, Schoharie county was frequently overrun 
by British and Indians. Three forts therefore 
(Concluded on Page 210) 
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Be noble; and the nobleness that lies 
In other men sleeping, but never dead 
Will rise in majesty to thine own. 

—Lowbm.. 


You Can’t Beat It 

F OR everything that goes with a day’s work 
—the thrill, the pleasure, the satisfaction 
of doing something real and worthwhile— 
you can’t beat a railroad job,” mused the oldtimcr 
as he added, somewhat solemnly, “ I didn’t think 
that way once. Back when I was young and 
cocky and none too well experienced in the ways 
of the world, I didn’t care a rap; the railroad 
didn’t mean so much to me in comparison with 
other things. But when I had cut my eye teeth 
I began to see and understand things in a differ¬ 
ent light. And now it’s all over! I wish—I wish, 
it were not so; this bringing together the ends of 
the earth, serving we know not whom whether in 
need or on pleasure bent but always serving, 
doing something big and real and noble—a man’s 
work—is wonderfully fascinating. I have liked 
it; I have loved it—I love it still.” 


We Should Get Enthused 


L AYING aside all prejudices, skepticisms and 
the like, and facing the situation as it 
actually is—in other words, being our real 
selves, don’t it seem as though it is about time 
that we, the employes of railroad management, 
should get thoroughly enthused over the remark¬ 
able records that are being made as a direct re¬ 
sult of a marked improvement in efficiency and 


economy in the operation of the railroads of our 
country. There are many men of experience 
among us who can verify the statement that tile 
business now being done by the railroads, could 
not possibly have been handled with the equip¬ 
ment in use when they entered the service. Wages 
likewise have improved and railroad men live 
better today and possess more of worldly goods 
than did their predecessors of even a score of 
years ago. Plain, everyday common sense there¬ 
fore argues that we should pitch in 1 willingly and 
help management attain even greater successes. 
It is an old saying that “as you sow you shall 
reap,” but its meaning has not been impaired with 
the passing of the years. It applies today and 
to railroad work with the same promise of success 
as of old. 


Jin Office 


AN office is a funny thing: Each morning 
certain men 

And certain girls and certain boys coma into 
it again 

And hang their coats'on certain pegs, their hats on 
certain hoohs, 

tad sit them down at certain desks in front of 
certain books. 

They all have certain work to do in just a certain 
time, 

Concerning certain dollars for a certain fixed per 
diem ; 

.t nd then at just a certain hour, in sunshine or in 
rain, 

They close their desks and hurry out to catch a 
certain train. 


.In office is a tragic thing when that f« all there is, 

When each one has his certain work and certain 
way of his 

And wallows in a certain rut and never seems to 
see 

That there are other certain ones in life as well 
as he. 

Nor we would find a certain fun in certain other 
ways 

If we would give a word of cheer on certain busy 
days 

When problems vex, when certain things require a 
helping hand. 

Would give a certain sympathy that mortals under¬ 
stand. 


An office is a pleasant place—at least a certain 
kind 

That has a certain brotherhood, when day by day 
you find 

Some neighbor ivith a new idea he’s glad to pass 
along, 

A certain sort of friendliness, a certain sort of 
song. 

There is a certain duty that we owe to other men 

To help them when they need a lift, to steady them 
again. 

-In office can become tn time, td man and girl and 
boy, 

.1 certain kind of fellowship, and work a certain 
joy. 

—Douoi-ss Mai.loch. 
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fh[ine Digits, A Cipher and 
Punched Holes 

V —‘CVie Automatic Compilation of Employes’ Compensation, Income 
Tax and Group Insurance Reports 


R ESULTS obtained from placing our Freight 
Statistics, Train and Engine Mileage and 
Payroll Accounting on what might be 
called an automatic basis—through the use of 
electric tabulating and accounting machines— 
measured up to the hopes of those responsible for 
the change from manual methods. The data so 
to be produced were always to be up to date; 
much valuable time was to be saved in the prepa¬ 
ration of reports; economies were to be effected. 

When these benefits had erystalized into facts 
other uses for our electric tabulating equipment 
were sought. If time, money and effort could lie 
saved in those branches of accounting, then like 
benefits could be had in others. A study was 
made of our Employes’ Compensation, Income 
Tax and Group Insurance statistics, proper tabu¬ 
lating card forms designed, and the Punelied- 
Hole method extended to include these three ap¬ 
plications. What happened was a further revela¬ 
tion of the speed and accuracy with which our 
accounting work could be done. 

Employes’ Compensation 
A volume of work is required each month in 
assembling figures for a report to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of employes, service and 
compensation. In this report several divisions 
are made of time worked and wages paid, each 
division being stated by classes of employes 
grouped according to occupational classification 
established by Governmental authority. 

Previous to the preparation of employes’ com¬ 
pensation statistics by the Punched-Hole method, 
it was necessary to extract these figures from 
time books in which daily entries were made by 
hand and to prepare manually the wage statistics 
required by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Now, however, tabulating cards containing pay¬ 
roll data are punched, either from time returns 
or from coded payrolls, depending upon whether 
the time is kept by electric machines or by hand. 
Although timekeeping by electric machines will 
be extended to all departments, at the present 


writing it is confined to Train and Engine Service 
employes and employes of the Maintenance of 
Way department. 

On the tabulating cards, of employes who are 
paid on a mileage basis is recorded for com¬ 
pensation report purposes the employe’s working 
number, occupational classification, service hours 
and compensation divided between straight time 
worked, straight time paid for, overtime paid for, 
constructive allowances, miles actually run, miles 
paid for but not run and total number of trips. 

After all the cards have been punched they are 
filed away until needed for the preparation of 
the monthly work sheet for reporting engine and 
train service employes. At that time they are 
run through the electric sorting machine in order 
to separate those on the mileage-basis from those 
on the hourly-basis payments. 

The classified engine and train service employes 
report is then prepared by the simple method of 
running one group of cards—those, say, of 
the train and engine employes who are paid on a 
mileage basis—through the electric accounting 
machine, which has been set to print the indi¬ 
vidual items. On the report form, then, is 
printed under the “ hours ” section the number 
of trips each employe of each class made during 
the month, the rate of pay, the number 
of actual miles run, the number of constructive 
miles and the number of overtime miles. (The 
Delaware and Hudson Company guarantees to 
this class of employes a minimum daily wage 
equal to that resulting from a 100-mile run; if 
a full hundred miles are not run during the day 
the employe is paid on the hundred-mile basis. 
The difference between the number of miles actu¬ 
ally run and one hundred is called the “ con¬ 
structive miles.”) 

The other group of cards is then run through 
the electric accounting machine and on the same 
report is printed the pertinent data under the 
“ hours ” section—straight time actually worked, 
straight time paid for, overtime paid for, con¬ 
structive allowances, and the total. 
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Comptometer operators then compute the value 
of the straight time actually worked, the straight 
time paid for, the overtime paid for, the construc¬ 
tive allowance, the total and the grand total of 
the payroll, which data are entered in the proper 
columns under “ Compensation.” 

Tabulating cards of employes who are not paid 
on a mileage basis are punched to show working 
number, occupational classification, service hours 
or days and compensation separately for straight 
time actually worked, overtime paid for at pro¬ 
rata rates, overtime paid for at punitive rates 
and time paid for but not worked. In the Main¬ 
tenance of Way department, this information is 
punched daily on tabulating cards for each em¬ 
ploye from daily time returns, and for all others, 
excepting Engine and Train Service employes, a 
tabulating card is punched for each employe semi¬ 
monthly from payrolls coded from time book 
records. The data of this group are collected 
monthly by the Punched-IIole method for the 
recapitulation classification of employes and their 
compensation. For this report a few calculations 
are made by a comptometer operator but the 
greater majority are made automatically and the 
finished report is printed by the electric account¬ 
ing machine. 

The elimination of hand-kept time-books, the 
automatic printing of the various reports just 
referred to, and the automatic totaling of the 
larger volume of figures involved in our payroll 
accounting have brought a new standard of 
efficiency to this work. 

Income Tax 

In this series of articles, great stress has been 
given to the fact that electric tabulating and 
accounting machines enabled our accountants to 
accomplish maximum results with a minimum 
amount of clerical effort and with much more 
rapidity than was possible under the plan form¬ 
erly in effect. This, of course, worked out to 
advantage insofar as the timeliness of reports to 
executives is concerned and reduced to some ex¬ 
tent the liability for error, due to the advantages 
accruing by use of mechanical devices. 

In the early days of income tax levy, it was 
our custom to maintain a record in the form of 
a large card of the earnings of each employe, 
which meant that in the neighborhood of 24,000 
separate records had to be kept for this one pur¬ 
pose alone. Postings were made twice a month; 
they were made by hand; at the end of the year 
the total annual earnings of each employe wore 
computed by comptometer. 

Income tax tabulating cards are now punched 
from each semi-monthly payroll, and then filed 


away. At the beginning of the new year the 
cards are electrically sorted to employe num¬ 
ber, which brings together all the cards that 
were punched for each individual employe dur¬ 
ing the preceding twelve months These cards are 
then run through the electric accounting machine; 
the wages paid to each employe during this 
twelve-month period are automatically accumu¬ 
lated and the total amount printed on a report 
form opposite his number. 

This mechanically prepared report supplies the 
data regarding all wages and salaries paid dur¬ 
ing the preceding year, which report The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Company must give each Janu¬ 
ary to the New York State and Federal income 
tax bureaus. 

The time and effort required to prepare, collect 
and tabulate the necessary data have been re¬ 
duced while at the same time the degree of 
accuracy in doing tills work has been raised. 

Group Insurance 

In January, 1922, The Delaware and Hudson 
Company put in force a group insurance plan 
whereby employes secure protection in case of 
death, sickness, accident and unemployment. Un¬ 
der this plan qualified employes are granted a 
fixed amount of free life insurance—depending 
on length of service; and are privileged to sub¬ 
scribe for additional life insurance, part of the 
cost to be borne by the Company; they are also 
entitled to take out health and accident insur¬ 
ance, the partial cost of which, they themselves 
bear; and are given unemployment insurance 
free of charge. 

During the early operation of this plan, the 
group insurance records were maintained on a 
series of report forms to permit of frequent 
audits of premium bills and annual audits of the 
group insurance premium rate. Inasmuch as the 
number of policies, which will fluctuate between 
12,000 and 15,000 each year a great amount of 
clerical effort was necessary for the maintenance 
of these records, so after a study of the problem 
it was decided to simplify our monthly' audits 
of insurance bills and our annual audit of the 
group insurance premium rate by handling them 
through the Punched-Hole method. 

A tabulating card was designed to carry the 
premiums, certificate number (all policies issued 
to the same individual have the same number), 
age and kind of insurance. One of these cards is 
punched for each policy taken out. When statis¬ 
tics are required, such, for instance, as the 
amount of life insurance in force on a given date, 
or the monthly premium for insurance in force 
for each age, it is an extremely simple matter to 
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get the information by running these cards 
through the electric sorter and electric tabulating 
machine. 

Since all premiums are payable monthly and 
are deducted from wages and salaries, a further 
simplification in bookkeeping is secured through 
the use of “ Complement Cards.” This tabulat¬ 
ing card form is unique in that it employs the 


system of expressing numerically the amount by 
which a logarithm falls short of ten, thereby 
making subtractions through additions. It is 
used in conjunction with the payroll cards and 
automatically effects the subtraction of the pre¬ 
miums, simultaneously showing on the payroll 
the amount of the deductions. 


Observe Mother s Day 


M OTHER’S DAY was appropriately observed 
by the members of The Delaware and 
Hudson Veterans’ Association of the Sus¬ 
quehanna Division and its Ladies' Auxiliary at 
their second quarterly meeting which was held in 
Municipal hall, Oneonta, on Sunday, May 8. D. 
IT. Keli.ky, president of the former, and Mrs. 
.T. J. Conroy, president of the latter organization, 
presided at their respective sessions. Prior to 
the meetings, however, upward of one hundred 
members of the Association and Auxiliary at 
tended dinner' at the Windsor hotel. 

L. F. Perky, assistant to the general traffic 
manager, was the speaker. After reviewing the 
origin of the day, he dwelt upon its significance, 
with fervor and rare appreciation of his subject, 
saying, in part, as follows: 

“ It is a hopeful sign that a day so rich in 
sentiment, so tender in meaning as Mother’s Day 
should be officially adopted and included in the 
calendar of our National festivals, for it reveals 
a living spring of idealism underneath the crust 
of today’s commercial and professional life. A 
mother’s love is ‘that something’ possessing a 
power, a beauty and a heroism that words cannot 
express. Over the wastes of worldly fortune her 
love sends a radiance of fidelity that nothing can 
quench. It is never exhausted. It is changeless, 
untiring, enduring. It was mother that taught 
us the sweetest souvenirs of life—the greatness 
of gentleness, and the wisdom of right. 

“ Our mother’s lore was the first love that suf¬ 
fered for us, and nestled us. From first to last, 
mother loved us whether we were lovely or un¬ 
lovely. Such love calls us to remember. Mother’s 
voice was the first message of love that sounded 
in our ears. We did not understand those first 
endearing words but soon came to comprehend 
the love-tones. Other voices have praised or con¬ 
demned us, without love. But, whether her voice 
rebuked or heartened us, it was always in love. 

“ Mother’s smile was our first glimpse of 


heaven. If the Heaven we experience all along 
the way, and find at that end of the journey has 
in it as little censure and as much mercy, as little 
regret and as much hope as we found in her 
smile, that will be Heaven, indeed. 

“ Mother's tears moistened her pillow and ours, 
when we knew not—nor cared, and when we grew 
strong and self-sufficient, proud and boastful, 
again she hid her tears and prayed that we might 
be spared the harvest of folly. Those tears are 
now pearls in our crown of manhood. Her hands 
labored for us long before we could provide for 
ourselves, and since then her hands have borne 
the cost marks of love for us. Never did she 
spare herself when we needed her, nor will we 
now deny ourselves the high privilege of serving 
her with gracious love. 

“ What could be more fitting than th'e carna¬ 
tion. embodiment of sweetness and purity, as the 
floral emblem appropriately typifying ‘ that 
something ' we call mother love, mother love that 
grows strong where man faints; that shrinks not 
when man cowers; that which endures when all 
else passes away; mother love, surpassing human 
deed, or word, or thought. 

" Fortunate indeed are they whose mothers are 
long spared to them, and happy indeed are they 
who journey in memory of one who was their 
companion and whose influence still remains. 
Nothing we can do can fully repay the love she 
sited for our lives, nothing except to walk in the 
way she taught us. and to meet her at Heaven’s 
gate, wearing that smile she brought us.” 

Other entertainment included selections by the 
Radio Four of Oneonta under the direction of 
Frank Walsh, with Miss Irene Hayes as accom¬ 
panist. 

Before adjournment action was taken to pay 
fifty dollars to the American Red Cross for the 
relief of Mississippi flood sufferers, the Veterans 
contributing twenty-five and the Auxiliary 
twenty-five. 
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tA [ew Sunday Night Train 

NNOUNCEMENT of a uew Plattsburg to 
New York train, No. 12, is made by onr 
passenger department. It will be a Sunday 
niglit train only and will make its first and last 
runs on the evenings of July 4 and September 5, 
respectively, although its official schedule does not 
become effective until July 10 and ends on August 
28. Only Pullman cars will be included in its 
equipment. 

Leaving Plattsburg at 9:30 p. m., twenty min¬ 
utes ahead of No. 8, it will stop at Cliff Haven at 
9:30; Bluff Point, 9:38; Val’cour (on signal), 
9:49; Port Kent, 10:00; Douglass (on signal), 
10:08; Willsboro, 10:24; Essex, 10:34; Whallons- 
burgli (on signal), 10:40; Westport, 10:55; Port 
Henry, 11:17; Crown Point, 11:31; Montcalm 
Landing, 11:50; Putnam (on signal), 12:03 a. m.; 
Dresden, 12:13; Clemons (on signal), 12:19; 
Whitehall, 12:40; Comstock (on signal), 12:50; 
Fort Edward, 1:15; Saratoga Springs, 1:45; Troy, 
2:45; and will arrive in New York at 0:50 a. m. 
Pullman cars will be spotted at Westport, Fort 
Edward and Saratoga Springs and will be ready 
for occupancy at 9 p. m. 

Augmenting this new service, a Pullman car 
will leave the Grand Central station in New York 
City for Lake George at 11:20 p. in., each Friday 
night, to connect with train No. 33 out of Albany 
at 7:15 a. m., Saturdays, and it is this car that 
will be picked up at Fort Edward on its return 
trip, by train No. 12. A similar arrangement has 
been made for passengers traveling to North 
Creek. Through cars will leave New York City 
each Friday night at 11:20 p. m., to connect with 
train No. 1, at Albany, the following morning. 
Returning, these cars will leave North Creek at 
9 p. m., Sundays, instead of 6:10 p. m., as here¬ 
tofore, and will be picked up by train No. 12 at 
Saratoga Springs at 1:45 a. m. There will also 
be a Sunday afternoon train out of North Creek 
at 3:35 o’clock. 

A new week-day service also goes into effect on 
the Lake George branch with the summer schedule, 
arrangements having been made so that No. 44 
will connect with the Empire State express at 
Albany and a direct transfer of two parlor cars 
effected. 


“ I never knew an early-rising, hard-working, 
prudent man, careful of his earnings, and strictly 
honest, who complained of hard luck. A good 
character, good habits, and iron industry are im¬ 
pregnable to the assaults of all the ill-luck that 
fools ever dreamed of .”— Addison. 


‘Record Freight Claim Year 

(Continued from Page 202) 

$123,502,598 was paid out for loss and damage 
claims. This makes a decrease between 1920 and 

1926 of $S5,3 75,283. 

As to this year. We hope that during 1927 we 
will be able to improve on the 1926 showing, but 
this is a job we will have to get at right away 
if we are going to do it. It is hoped we can go 
below the $170,000 mark we set for 1926. How¬ 
ever we have not, in the money way, made a very 
good start. The freight claim payments for the 
first four months of 1926 amounted to $49,181. 
For the first four months of 1927 they amounted 
to approximately $60,057. This shows an increase 
in 1927 over 1920 of approximately $10,876. 
There has been an increase in the amount of 
freight revenue during the first four months of 

1927 compared with 1926. However, during the 
first four months of 1927 the amount of freight 
claim payments for $100 freight revenue were 
approximately fifty-one cents, whereas for the 
same period in 1920 they were forty-three cents, 
or an increase of eight cents. We still have eight 
more months of the year ahead of us and if the 
proper effort is made, we feel sure the average 
for the year can be brought down to forty cents 
or less. We will also be able to bring the total 
freight claim payments down to less than $170,000 
for the year, but in order to do this it will be 
necessary for everyone concerned to do their best. 

From time to time additional information will 
be given in The Bulletin as to how we are pro¬ 
gressing. 


“ In all the affairs of human-life,” said 
Henky Clay, “I have remarked that cour¬ 
tesies of a small and trivial nature are the 
ones which strike deepest to the grateful 
and appreciating heart. 


'Che Reason Why 

In order that we might fully describe the fifth 
annual car building contest, which was held at 
Colonie on May 19, last, with story and picture, 
we found it necessary to hold over several articles 
which had been prepared for use in the last issue 
of The Bulletin. These included an account of 
the quarterly meeting of The Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Veterans’ Association of the Susquehanna 
division, held at Oneonta on Sunday, May 8, and 
the Accounting department’s article under the 
subject, “Nine Digits, A Cipher and Punched 
Holes,” which will be found herein. 
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Seventeen (^mp/opes Pensioned 


F AVORABLE action by the Board of Man¬ 
agers upon the applications of seventeen 
veterans seeking retirement from active 
duty was recently granted. The applications were 
those of 

.Joseph X. Wilcox, No. 50 Canaan St., Carbon- 
dale, Pa., (locomotive engineer). Born February 
22, 1854. Entered the service as a laborer on the 
gravity road in .Tune, 1873. Promoted to a loco¬ 
motive engineer, .Tune 18, 1805. Retirement effec¬ 
tive, January 1, last. 

Henry F. Brink, Round Lake, X. Y., (teleg¬ 
rapher-tower man ). Born at Otego, X. Y., Decem¬ 
ber 30, 1801. Entered the service ns assistant 
baggagemaster at Round Lake, in July, 1881. Re¬ 
tirement effective on December 1, last. 

William F. Cheesbko, Balls!on Spa, X. Y., 
(laborer—Transportation department). Born at 
Altamont, December 17, 1857. Entered the serv¬ 
ice at Sfeehanicville, as a laborer. April I, 1000. 
Retirement effective on July 1, 1026. 

Louis R. Christian, Xo. 13 William St., 
Plattsburg, X. Y., (water service foreman). Born 
in Denmark, February 27, 1860. Entered the 
service at Plattsburg. as a water service repair¬ 
man, January 1, 1001. Retirement effective on 
January 1, last. 

James F. Curriu.yx, Xo. 317 Xew Hancock St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., (conductor). Born Xovember 
13, 1853. Entered the service as a conductor, at 
Carbondale, March 1, 1887. Retirement effective 
on Xovember 1, last. 

Jesse A. Jones, Xo. 248 Delaware Ave., Albany, 
X. Y., (per diem clerk). Born in Albany, January 
1, 1S57. Entered the service as a clerk in the 
Superintendent of Transportation’s office at Al¬ 
bany, March 1, 1887. Retirement effective on 
jRaieli 1. last. 

J. CiEoiioE McKinnon, AuSable Forks, X. Y., 
(agenttelegrapher). Born January 1, 1857. En¬ 
tered the service as a telegrapher, on the Cham 
plain division, Xovember TO, 1876. Retirement 
effective on January 1, last. 

Eugene 11. Richards, Xo. 104 Hudson Ave., 
Green Island, X. Y.. (locomotive engineer). Born 
at Whitehall, X. Y., February 27, 1853. Entered 
the service, as a locomotive fireman, at Salem. 
X. Y., April 15, 1874. Promoted to engineer on 


January 1, 1880. Retirement effective on January 
1, last. 

James A. Savage, Riparius, N. Y., (watchman). 
Born at Riparius, May 30, 1861. Entered the 
service as a helper, at Riverside, X. Y., April 1, 
1897. Retirement effective on January 1, last. 

Charles F. Whitaker, Xo. 20% Robinson St., 
Binghamton, X. Y., (locomotive engineer). Born 
at Scranton, Pa., April 20, 1859. Entered the 
service as a locomotive fireman, on the Susque¬ 
hanna division, December 15, 1880. Promoted to 
engineer October 29, 1885. Retirement effective 
on January 1, last. 

Joseph William Wiut, Xo. 38 Butler St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., (trainman). Born November 
30, 1860. Entered the service as an assistant in 
the Real Estate department in January, 1875, 
and served lastly as a trainman. Retirement 
effective on January 1, last. 

Joseph Breault, State St., Rouses Point, X. Y., 
(laborer, Motive Power department). Born 
Xovember 7, 1846. Entered the service as a 
wiper at Rouses Point in May, 1905. Retire¬ 
ment effective March 1, last. 

Marchino Caserio, Sidney, X. Y., (crossing 
watchman). Born December 16, 1851, Entered 
the service as a flagman at Sidney, during April, 
1S85. Retirement effective February 1, last. 

Edward IT. Keehan, Xo. 5 Union St., Saratoga 
Springs, X. Y„ (hostler). Born March 1, 1864. 
Entered the service June 1, 1889, as track laborer. 
Retirement effective on January 1, last. 

Edward Roberts. Xo. 127 Lincoln Ave., Sara¬ 
toga Springs. X. Y., (machinist). Entered serv¬ 
ice May 10, 1852. Retirement effective March 1, 
last. 

Peter Rein, Xo. 443 Second Ave.. Watervliet, 
X. Y.. (trainman). Born January 10, 1853. 
Entered the service as a trainman, January, 1880. 
Retirement effective April 1. last. 

Fred B. Carter, Xo. 17 Washington St., Fort 
Edward, X. Y., (trainman). Born March 9, 1867. 
Entered the service as a trainman, April 1, 1890. 
Retirement effective March 1, last. 
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‘Pass First Aid Examinations 

IGHTEEN of the twenty-one members of 
the Transportation Department First Aid 
class organized at Oneonta earlier in the 
year, and the first to be organized on our road, 
have completed the prescribed course of study 
and successfully passed the examination given by 
Dr. C. R. Marsh, of Oneonta, company surgeon. 
The other three members of the class were pre¬ 
vented from taking the examination either 
through illness or on account of being “out on 
the road. - ’ Those who will receive First Aid 
certificates are: 

J. W. Nolan, general yardmaster ; W. E. 
Brown, chief clerk to the general yardmaster; 
F. Cummings, reconsigning clerk; J. P. Gibbon, 
yard clerk; A. P. Bishop, freight house foreman, 
and O. D. Germond, freight house clerk, all day 
workers; W. H. James, night yardmaster; T. F. 
Boston and S. 11. Sexton, assistant vardmasters; 
II. M. Bender, outside car checker; R. Burdick. 
H. P. Parrish and E. Chappell, inside desk 
clerks; A. W. Morse, H. T. Powell and F. Bed¬ 
ford, yard conductors; Elmer Kniskern, caller, 
and F. Adams, trainman, all of the night shift. 

Instruction classes were held by R. C. Heiavig, 
safety agent, from 2:15 to 3:15 p. m., and the 
members who worked nights attended these ses¬ 
sions on their own time. All received ratings in 
excess of 85 per cent. 


Celebrate Historic Events 

(Continued from Page 203) 
were erected by Colonists, two near Middleburg 
and one at Schoharie. The settlement was de¬ 
vastated in 1(80, but the forts were never taken. 
Brant and three or four hundred Indians attacked 
Cobleskill, in 1778, and the few who escaped fled 
to Schoharie. A boulder marks the site of Fort 
Dubois, erected at Cobleskill in 1781. 

August 16—Bennington. New York will join 
Vermont in commemorating the Battle of Benning¬ 


ton and in dedicating the monuments on the Wal- 
loomsac battlefield. President Coolidge has been 
invited to deliver the address at. Bennington and 
also dedicate the monument on the battlefield 
which lies within the State of New York. At 
the Battle of Bennington, Baum’s force, a part 
of Burgoyne’s army, was defeated and almost 
wiped out by Americans. 

September 15-19.—Old Saratoga. On this, the 
1,50th anniversary of the battles of Saratoga, the 
surrender of Burgoyne will be memorialized by 
dignified and educational exercises consisting of 
addresses, excursions over the battlefield, dedica¬ 
tion of the battlefield as a memorial park and a 
stirring historical pageant in which 5,000 actors 
will take part and battle scenes will be re-enacted 
by soldiers of the National Guard and regular 
army. Other scenes will include an Indian vil¬ 
lage, the arrival of the white man, and many 
other Revolutionary events of local import. The 
“ March of Conscience ” will be an impressive 
feature of this pageant. Arrangements are being 
made for 75,000 spectators. 

October 4—Observance of General Clinton’s ex¬ 
pedition up the Hudson, at Forts Clinton and 
Montgomery. 

$eat New York Central Team 

EETING the New York Central Lines East 
baseball league team for the first time, on 
on Sunday, May 22, at Chadwick park, 
Albany, the Generals found them not so difficult 
of mastery and walked away with the game to the 
tune of 10 to 4. Hogan was on the mound for our 
boys and showed excellent form in all but one 
inning, the sixth. In the first and second innings 
he fanned six men in one-two-tliree order and had 
a credit, altogether, of fourteen strikeouts for the 
game. The score by innings: 


R. H. E. 

N. Y. C. 0 0 0 0 0 3 1 0 0— 4 13 3 

Generals . 3 3 1 0 0 1 2 0 x—10 13 2 


Batteries—Harrington and Delaney, and Risk, 
Hogan and Grady. 





Roundhouse and Yards at Oneonta. from " The Rocks ’’ 
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Clicks from the Rails 


For Standard Materials 

Standardization and simplifi¬ 
cation of materials as a further 
means of bringing about still 
greater economy and efficiency 
in the operation of the railroads 
was urged in a report submitted 
by the committee on that sub¬ 
ject to the annual convention 
of the Purchases and Stores Di¬ 
vision of the American Railway 
Association recently held in Chi¬ 
cago. Simplification of stores 
stocks by reducing the number 
of items, according to the com¬ 
mittee, is productive of numer¬ 
ous economies, among which 
are : More economic purchases 
due to smaller number of items 
ordered, eventual reduction in 
manufacturing costs of various 
items, and elimination of special 
material which involves higher 
prices; more economy in book¬ 
keeping and better control of 
stocks; smaller stock balances, 
and less storehouse space and 
consequently more convenient 
and economical arrangements of 
stock. 


See Possibility of Air Trains 
German aeronautical engi¬ 
neers, noted for their imagina¬ 
tive and creative qualities, are 
studying the possibility of an 
air train as a possible means 
of travel in the future. A pow¬ 
erful airplane would serve as 
the locomotive and the pull- 
mans that would be coupled to 
It would be gliders connected 
to one another like cars in a 
train, but with greater space 
between each. Each glider 
would be destined for some 
particular town or city and on 
approaching it would be re¬ 
leased from the end of the 
" string '• and settle gracefully 
down in charge of a special 
pilot. 


First to Render Flood Relief 
' With approximately seven 
million acres of land under 
water and thirty million acres 
in the pathway of the recent 
Mississippi flood, and upward of 
200,000 persons in destitute cir¬ 
cumstances, the railroads, 
though badly crippled in many 
sections, again proved to be the 
prime agency in the relief of 
suffering and the prevention of 
disease thereby rendering the 
same invaluable service that 
they did when Florida, some 
months ago, was ravaged by 
hurricanes. 


Four Cylinder Passenger Engine 

Running between Waterloo 
station, London, and Salisbury, 
on the Southern Railway of 
England, a four-cylinder pas¬ 
senger locomotive, said to be 
the most powerful of any in the 
British Isles, is covering the dis¬ 
tance of eighty-three miles in 
one hour and thirty minutes, it 
is the first of the “ Nelson ” 
class of engines to be built at 
the Eastleigh shops and li:i“ 
been named the “ Lord Nelson." 
On its first trip with the At¬ 
lantic coast Express it obtained 
a maximum speed of eighty- 
three miles an hour. 

All four of the engine’s cylin¬ 
ders are 16^ inches in diameter 
with a 26-inch stroke. Two 
cylinders are inside the frames 
under the smokebox and are di¬ 
rect connected to a double crank 
axle on the No. 1 pair of 
drivers. The other cylinders 
ore in the usual location. 

Total weight of the engine is 
186,940 pounds, of which 138,- 
768 pounds are carried on the 
driving wheels and 48,272 
pounds on the engine truck. 
The drivers are 79 inches in 
diameter. The tender has a ca¬ 
pacity of 6,000 gallons of water 
and 13,200 pounds of coal. Its 
tractive power is 33,500 pounds. 


Can Stop Train With Shadow 

Think of the possibility of a 
passing shadow or a dew drop 
turning on the lights of an en¬ 
tire city or bringing to a stop 
a railroad train, yet that is 
what D. D. Knowles, twenty- 
eight year old research engineer 
for the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, 
claims for a device which he 
has only recently invented. An 
electrical current of one-mil¬ 
lionth of a watt will control the 
device which closely resembles 
a radio tube and which is so 
sensitive that it can be oper¬ 
ated by the mere approach of 
a human hand. It will also 
warn of the approach of thun¬ 
derstorms and guard valuables, 
it is claimed. 


Forty-one per cent of the 
stockholders of the New York 
Central Railroad are employes 
of the company owning on an 
average of 2 14 shares each, ac¬ 
cording to Trade and Transpor¬ 
tation Bulletin 


France Rebuilds its Railroads 

France is now giving atten¬ 
tion to the rehabilitation of its 
railroads which the war left in 
a sadly dilapidated condition. 
Of greatest concern is the pos¬ 
sible re-establishment of its pre¬ 
war mile a minute schedules. 
Its Paris-Calais train, which ex¬ 
ceeded sixty miles an hour, was 
once reputed to be Europe’s 
fastest express. On several 
other long runs schedules of 
better than fifty-six miles an 
hour were maintained. How¬ 
ever, conditions of road bed and 
equipment since the war have 
made such travel impossible. 

Electric equipment, which is 
now being tested, has proved 
the feasibility of making be¬ 
tween seventy-five and eighty 
miles an hour on good stretches. 
The new electric engines can 
make eighty-seven miles an 
hour, but track conditions pre¬ 
clude a speed in excess of 
seventy miles an hour on even 
the better track. 


N. Y. C. Pensions 841 Veterans 

During 1926, 841 employes of 
the New York Central Lines 
were retired on pension. Of 
these 379 had reached the re¬ 
tirement age of seventy; 257 re¬ 
tired on account of disability, 
and 206 retired voluntarily un¬ 
der the rules permitting retire¬ 
ment at the age of sixty-five 
after forty years of continuous 
service. Twenty-four per cent, 
or 198, had more than forty-five 
years of service, and seven per 
cent, or fifty-five, had more than 
fifty years. The average service 
was thirty-six years. James 
Pierson Lesslie, yard clerk at 
Rochester, who retired on 
reaching the age limit, had 
been in the service over fifty- 
nine years. 


Luminous number plates on 
sleeping car section curtains is 
a new wrinkle in Pullman serv¬ 
ice, that promises to do away 
with many of the amusing and 
sometimes irritating, experi¬ 
ences of night travel. 


Gasoline taxes paid in forty- 
four states and the District of 
Columbia in 1926 amounted to 
$84,937,373. according to the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Bureau of Agriculture. 
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M V country, *tis of Thee, 
Sweet Land of Liberty 
Of thee 1 sing ; 

Land where my fathers died 
Land of the pilgrims' pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 

Land of the noble free, 

Thy name I love ; 

1 love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills. 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


♦Written by Dr. S. F. Smith, in 1832, to the air 
of England's national anthem, “God Save the King," 
and first sung publicly at a children's celebration at 
the Park Street Church, Boston, on'July 4th of that 


year. 













Home and the Fireside 

TELL YOU I would rather make 
somebody happy, I would rather 
have the love of somebody; I would 
rather go to the forest far away 
and build me a little cabin; build it myself and 
daub it with mud and live there with my wife and 
children; I would rather go and live there by my¬ 
self — our little family and have a path that 
leads down to the spring where water bubbles out 
day and night like a little poem from the heart of 
the earth; a little hut with some hollyhocks at the 
corner, with their bannered bosoms to the sun, and 
with the thrush in the air, like a song of joy in the 
morning; I would rather live there and have some 
latticework across the window so that the sunlight 
could fall checkered across the baby in the cradle; 
I would rather live there, and have my soul erect 
and free, than to live in a palace of gold and wear 
the crown of imperial power, and k noW that my 
soul was slimy with hypocrisy. I believe in the 
democracy of the fireside. I believe in the repub¬ 
licanism of the home. 
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“fought and Paid For” 

Veteran Engineer Recalls Canal Days at Wilkes-Barre and Realty Transaction in 
Which He, As a Boy, Was Included 


L ANK canal boats awaiting cargoes, idling 
at rope’s end; canal boats taking coal from 
overhead pockets; canal boats in course of 
construction; canal boats everywhere; lime kilns 
belching smoke and gas; and animating this 
scene robust canallers 
busy about their boats, 
dust begrimed men oper¬ 
ating coal pocket chutes, 
and youthful muleteers 
directing their slothful 
steeds back and forth 
over the trestle above 
the pockets with trips of 
four or five diminutive 
cars now loaded 
coal and now empty. 

All day long, and some¬ 
times far into the night, 
this almost ceaseless ac¬ 
tivity continued, for 
this, a canal basin, was 
indeed a busy place. And 
who remembers it? Only 
a few answer—and shall 
we call them a “ favored 
few ” because they have 
survived its passing as 
well as that of their 
comrades, record of 
whose labor may be read 
between the lines of his¬ 
tory devoted to our early 
canals. 

Today the same site presents a far different 
scene. Gone is the canal, the boats, the coal 
pockets, the lime kilns, and tlie mules. Men. 
however, are still busily engaged in directing the 
work of the moment, ’tis true, but at their dis¬ 
posal they have all the equipment of a modern 


day railroad. Few of these men, very few in¬ 
deed, have knowledge of what transpired at their 
“ very feet,” years and years ago, except as they 
have learned it from the “old timers.” To the 
unacquainted, every landmark has been removed. 

Such has been the 
transformation that 
threescore years have 
wrought where are lo¬ 
cated our yards at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The 
canal basin was a part of 
the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company’s 
canal, extending from 
Tunkhannock, Pa., to 
Baltimore, Md., and the 
boats and coal pockets 
belonged to the Balti¬ 
more Coal Company, the 
extensive coal properties 
of which were conveyed 
by deed to The Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Com¬ 
pany on October 16, 1-867. 

Three years and a half 
earlier there had entered 
the employ of the Balti¬ 
more Coal Company a 
slip of a boy “fresh 
over” from England. 
Born in Liverpool on De¬ 
cember 2d, 18-54, he was 
only four months past 
his ninth birthday and had accompanied liis old¬ 
est sister, Mrs. Ann McNulty, who had come to 
this country to join her husband, then engaged 
with the Baltimore company as barn boss and 
mule buyer and who had preceded her by a year. 
Members of The Delaware and Hudson Vet- 
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erans’ Association, on various occasions, have 
heard Michael Ward, locomotive engineer on the 
Pennsylvania division, relate in his inimitable 
way of how, when the transfer of the properly 
of the Baltimore Coal Company was effected, cer¬ 
tain locomotives and men were involved, or 
“ bought and paid for” as he likes best to express 
it. One of the men to whom he referred was the 
nine-year-old hoy of whom we have spoken, then 
somewhat older of course, better known to us as 
“ Tom ” Winn, whose record as a retired veteran 
of the service is formally credited to Thomas 
David Winn, No. 23 Darte Avenue, Carbondale, 
Pa. His long career ended at his own request 
on March 1, 1.926, at which time he was employed 
as a locomotive engineer. 

Arriving at Castle Garden, New York City, 
after a voyage of from eighteen to twenty days 
on the S. S. Great Western, then making its sec¬ 
ond trip across the Atlantic, he and his sister 
traveled by the Delaware. Lackawanna and Wesl- 
ern to Kingston, Pa., near Wilkes-Barre, where 
they were met by his brother-in-law and completed 
the remainder of the journey by horse and car¬ 
riage. A few days later he was to be found busily 
engaged as a messenger boy at the Baltimore Coal 
Company’s office that stood where the overhead 
bridge is located at the junction with the Lehigh 
Valley railroad. Later he became a muleteer on 
(lie trestle over the coal pockets that spanned 
the canal basin, hauling the little cars of coal as 
they came down from the Black Diamond and 
Baltimore No. 1 breakers and returning with 
them empty after their contents had been de¬ 
posited in the storage pockets. There were two 
sections of pockets, one for lump coal and one 
for finer sizes, and between these were loenfed the 
lime kilns. Tom Mulligan was the boss. 

lie recalls the purchase of the Wyomiuii,. the 
first locomotive used between the breakers and the 
canal basin, and how it was placed in storage 
during the winter months because it was feared 
that it might be damaged by freezing. Later I lie 
Baltimore No. 9 was purchased, and in 1870, 
when he was promoted to a brakeman, he was 
assigned to the run upon which this engine was 
used. Jake Buttman was the engineer and 
Hugliie Flynn, the fireman. There was an engine 
house at Wilkes-Barre, equipped with two pits, 
that greatly resembled a barn, but later it was 
abandoned and thereafter a larger building at 
Hudson, that would hold from three to four en¬ 
gines and having turntable facilities, was used. 

Next in turn he ran as a brakeman on a gravel 
train with George Gilbert, conductor, at a time 
when rail was being laid from Union Junction, 


between Hudson and Yatesville. Dan Pace, who 
years later was killed at Pittston, was the engi¬ 
neer, and Martin McCarty, the fireman. It was 
during this time that he became familiar with 
broad, narrow and standard gauge track, and it 
was frequently his experience to work upon 
trains made up of equipment of two different 
gauges which practice was made possible by the 
use of tracks of three rails, “ two on one side and 
one on the other,” as some of the boys were wont 
to explnin it. 

Then he joined company, as a brakeman, with 
Elliott “ Pop ” Skeels, who recently died, on 
trains Nos. 1 and 2, running between Scranton, 
Pa., and Nineveh. N. Y. Miles Biesecker was the 
engineer; Zachariah Emery, the fireman; Dave 
Nicliol, the baggageman; and Lou Cook, the other 
brakeman. The train left Scranton at (! a. in., 
and arrived at Nineveh at 8:40 a. in., in time to 
connect with what is now No 305 on the Susque¬ 
hanna division. This was in the days of the hoop 
skirt and it was a part of a trainman’s duty, 
inasmuch as stepping stools had not then been 
adopted, to “ boost ” the ladies up the steps and 
assist them in squeezing their hoops past the 
iron guards at the end of the coach platforms. 
It was also during the time that he was on this 
run that the first airbrake equipment was pur¬ 
chased by the Management and put in use on its 
trains. As a trainman he received $45 a month, 
regardless of the number of hours he might he 
on duty, and was expected to clean the coaches 
of his train in addition to other duties. 

After working ten years as a brakeman and 
seeing no possible chance of promotion, he de¬ 
cided to turn to the locomotive for his future 
career. He applied to Mr. Mnnville for a position 
as a locomotive fireman and. after having been 
informed that his services as a trainman were 
entirely satisfactory, his request was granted. He 
was instructed to call at the roundhouse and in¬ 
form the master mechanic as to whom he pre¬ 
ferred to go running with. His choice was George 
Yarns, then on the Rormanskill, No. 24, and hav¬ 
ing done considerable firing .as a brakeman, it 
then being the custom of those so employed to do 
whatever they might be called upon to do, he was 
readily accepted. 

Two years later, or in 1882, he was promoted 
to an engineer. His pay for the first six months 
was $2.25 a day; for the next three months, $2.50; 
and when he had completed his first year at the 
throttle, it was advanced to $3 a day. His first 
engine was the Rover, No. 40, and Bob Copeland, 
now at the head of the roster of locomotive engi- 
(Concluded on Page 176) 
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Irving Was Our Guest in 1841 

Jin Hitherto Unpublished Letter That Appeared In the April “ Yale Review, ” Tells 
of Maying An Inspection Trip With Our Directors 


T HE April, 1027, issue of tl(e Yale Review- 
contains some hitherto unpublished letters 
of Washington Irving. One, dated July 1, 
1841, written to his favorite niece, Mrs. Storrow, 
then resident in Paris, contains an account of a 
trip made by Irving 
over the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal to 
Honesdale and over 
the old 

Koad ” to Carlmndale 
for an inspection of 
The Delaware and 
Hudson’s coal prop¬ 
erties at that point. 

The letter will prob¬ 
ably be of interest to 
the readers of Tun 
Bulletin and is given 
below in full. 

Saturday 

Honesdale. July .'ll, 

1841. 

My dear Sarah, 

I left Cold Spring 
on Monday afternoon, 
in company with Mr. 

Brevoort and Mr. 

West, for Mr. Bre- 
voort’s residence at 
the old Beverley 
House, about a couple 
of miles below Mr. 

Gouverneur’s. It was 
a fine evening and we 
had a delightful drive 
through scenes which 
you will well recol¬ 
lect, and which, on 
our first visit to the 
Highlands, made such 
a vivid impression on 
you. I thought of you 
(but when do I not think of you!) as we crossed 
Indian Brook; one of your favorite resorts; and 
I really had a sad twinge at the heart as we 
drove by the spot where, on our memorable ex¬ 


pedition by land, I left you by the road side, 
seated by the wreck of our waggon, when I went 
in quest of aid. I cannot tell you, my dear Sarah, 
how sweet yet sad these scenes and memorials 
of our past companionship are to me. They con¬ 
stantly make me feel 
how precious you 
were to me, and what 
I have lost in losing 
you. 

After passing by 
the road leading down 
to Mr. Gouverneur’s 
we continued parallel 
to the view, though 
nearly a mile from it; 
with a range of woody 
mountains on our 
left. The road ran 
through the property 
of Mr. Arden, and be¬ 
came grass grown, 
crossed occasionally 
by gates and bars, 
and shaded by mag¬ 
nificent. trees: oaks 
and elms of immense 
size; with here and 
there a neglected ave¬ 
nue; speaking of for¬ 
mer style but latter 
about 
1 arrived 
It is an 
old man 
part of it in- 
a polite 
t he rest a 
farm house. It 
has never had any 
pretension to architec¬ 
tural merit; though 
the pannel'd wains¬ 
cots, tiled chimney 
pieces, in some of the rooms have an air of re¬ 
spectability and quaintness. The chief interest 
about it is, its having been the house at which 
Arnold received the letter from Andre, apprising 



WASHINGTON IRVING 

Irving Cliff 

/ RVING CLIFF, which has been used as a 
cover study for this issue of The Bulletin 
and to which Washington Irving has alluded 
near the close of the accompanying letter to 
his niece, rises 318 feet above Honesdale, Pa., 
and forms, by far, the boldest and most beau¬ 
tiful object of landscape in the region. This 
particular view, copyrighted by li. B. Callaway, 
Honesdale, Pa., and through whose courtesy we 
are permitted to use it, is a most unusual one 
in that it requires only a slight exercise of the 
imagination to discern in the undulating surface 
of the rock distinct facial features. 

On Mr. Irving's visit to Honesdale, which he 
has also briefly described, he scaled the heights 
to the cliff that has since borne his name, and 
the incidents surrounding the naming of it, not 
otherwise mentioned by him. were some years 
later recalled by the ilev. Willard Richardson, 
who in 1841 conducted a school at Honesdale 
and was a member of the party accompanying 
Mr. Irving on that memorable occasion. 

" The next day," related the Rev. Mr. Rich¬ 
ardson, "he (Irving) and Philip Hone and Mr. 
Brevoort visited my school and addressed the 
young ladies and gentlemen. 

“ We then strolled across the Dyberry to a 
shady avenue named ' I.adywood Lane ' by Mr. 
Mr. Irving. 

(Please turn to next page) 
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him that his treason was discovered, and from 
which he made his hairbreadth escape We drank 
tea in an old room, with low ceiling and beams 
overhead, in which Arnold was at breakfast when 
the letter was delivered him; and the foot path 
is still shewn, by which he escaped through the 
woods to the river side. The old mansion is in 
a very lonely situation, just at the foot of the 
mountains, out of sight of the river; and out of 
the way of travel. The Brevoorts have half fur¬ 
nished it, in a very 
simple style; they 
have their harp and 
piano and plenty of 
books; their swing 
under lofty trees, etc., 
and are perfectly en¬ 
chanted with their 
rural retreat. They 
really are quite the 
kind of people to en¬ 
joy the country; liv¬ 
ing very much out of 
doors; rambling about 
the woods and fields, 
and casting off all the 
commonplace of city 
life. I was quite 
sorry that I could not 
pass a few days with 
them in this old 
haunt of treason; but 
Brevoort and myself 
had arranged to set 
off the following 
morning on our ex¬ 
pedition up the river 
to meet the Directors 
of the Delaware & 

Hudson Canal Com¬ 
pany. Our evening 
wag very pleasant. 

Mrs. Brevoort and Laura gave us some excellent 
music and we had some very agreeable conver¬ 
sation. The next morning, leaving Mr. West in 
charge of the family, Mr. Brevoort and myself 
crossed the river to West Point and there got on 
board of an Albany Steamboat, which after a very 
fine sail up the river landed us at Kingston. By 
some mistake we arrived at the place of rendezvous 
three or four hours after the Directors had set 
off in the canal boat so we had to get a carriage 
and endeavor to overtake them. The object of 
their expedition was an annual visit along the 
line of the canal and to the coal mines among the 
mountains. We had a splendid drive of twenty- 


five miles through glorious mountain scenery; 
the Catskill Mountains on the North, the Shaw- 
angunk Mountains on the South, and a beautiful 
wild river the Hondout winding through a roman¬ 
tic valley equal to the Ramapougli. It was after 
dark before we overtook the canal boat, where 
we were most cordially welcomed by the Direc¬ 
tors, among whom was Mr. Philip Hone. The 
canal boat was fitted up with every convenience 
and well supplied with provant for the expedi¬ 
tion : we accordingly 
had a very social and 
merry time of it: one 
night we slept on 
board, and twice on 
shore: but the scenery 
through which we 
passed was beyond 
my most sanguine an¬ 
ticipations. You re¬ 
member the glorious 
variety of mountain, 
and forest, and deep 
rich valley and shin¬ 
ing rivers, which we 
traversed on our 
memorable return 
from the Western 
part of the state. 
Fancy a succession of 
such scenery for up¬ 
ward of a hundred 
miles. For a great 
part of the way we 
tracked the course of 
the Rondout; then the 
then the 
Lackawaxen, etc. The 
canal truly was like 
a beautiful winding 
river: but at times it 
was for many miles, 
built along the face of perpendicular rocky cliffs; 
with great precipices beetling over head, with im¬ 
mense trees growing out of every fissure, while far 
below, at the foot of an artificial wall, roared 
along the Delaware. I think I never in my life 
have been more impressed with natural scenery; 
probably from its being so unexpected:—and 
then the stupendous works of art I was contem¬ 
plating—this daring enterprize of building such 
an immense watery high way along perpendicular 
mountains and through the heart of an almost 
impenetrable wilderness. We reached this place 
yesterday morning. Tt is the great coal deposit; 
whither the coal is brought from the mines (Id 
(Continued on Page 177) 


Irving Cliff 

(Continued from previous page) 

“ We had a lively time, and much pleasantry 
about Mr. Irving having climbed those rugged 
rocks the day before. We came to a spring, and 
as I had a cup, a toast was called for. I gave — 

“ ‘ Ladywood Lane—christened by the author 
of Knickerbocker, who will be remembered as 
long as an American lives, or a Dutchman 
smokes his pipe or drinks his beer.’ 

“ The cup was then handed to Mr. Irving, who 
gave — 

“ ‘ Honesdale — o memento of an enterprising 
man of an enterprising age.’ 

" The cup then passed to Mr. Hone, who gave — 

“ ‘Irving’s Cliff—the dignified and sleeping 
guardian of Honesdale, made famous by the 
weary footsteps of one who has charmed the 
world with his writings.’ 

“ The cup was then handed to Mr. Brevoort, 
who gave — 

"' Irving’s Cliff and Irving—the dignity of 
one and the fame of the other destined to rest 
until rocks melt and authors be no more.'" 

Mr. Irving, the first American to win a Euro¬ 
pean reputation merely as a man of letters, 
whose Salmagundi, Rip Van Winkle and other 
tales icon him undying popularity at home and 
abroad, further distinguished his career by 
serving his country as ambassador to Spain in 
1842, the year following his trip with the Board 
of Directors of The Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company on an inspection of its canal, its 
gravity road between Honesdale and Carbondale, 
and its coal properties. He was born in New 
York City on April 3, 1783, and died in 1859. 
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52 Veterans Work 2,787 Years 

Daoid B. Robbins, Passenger Conductor on the Pennsylvania ‘Division, Heads This 
Unique Roster With Sixty-Two Years’ Service 


A N opportunity—a gigantic task it is— 
awaits the editorial genius whose love for 
the railroad profession may lead him some 
day to compile, under the subject of “ The Post- 
War Renaissance of American Railroads,” all the 
outstanding developments, the many notable rec¬ 
ords and accomplishments, that have been 
wrought during the period since the railroads 
were returned hv the Federal Government, to pri¬ 
vate ownership, following the close of the late 
war. The story has been told piece-meal at the 
banquet table, through the press, and in periodi¬ 
cals that devote their entire space to a presenta¬ 
tion of railroad ethics and a discussion of rail¬ 
road problems, topped off with the news of the 
railroad world in general. Brought between book 
covers, however, all this would constitute a vast 
railroad library of diversified subjects, interest¬ 
ing and instructive in every detail. 

Under that chapter, or chapters, wherein per 
sonnel data might be set forth frequent use of an 
old expression in a new way would at once at¬ 
tract the attention of the reader. Prior to this 
period the venerable inference of this expression 
had been enjoyed almost exclusively by members 
of the army and navy who, by reason of long and 
distinguished service befitting their profession, 
had come to be known as “ Veterans.” Just how 
the word “Veteran,” came into popular use as 
applied to the railroad man or woman whose 
service corresponds to that of the soldier or 
sailor in point of faithfulness and devotion to 
duty extending over a long period of years, we 
will leave, however, for someone else to explain. 
On The Delaware and Hudson we have our 
Veterans.” They are recognized as such and 
accorded the many courtesies rightfully due them, 
by the Management and employes generally. 
Neither is it necessary here to explain in detail 
the manner in which these courtesies are con¬ 
ferred nor the particular reason therefor, so well 
known are they. Suffice it to say that The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson family includes a larger per¬ 
centage of Veterans (employes of twenty years 
or more of service, as stipulated in the by-laws 
of The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Associa¬ 
tion) than is to be found in such employe groups 
as a rule. 


This is not an egotistic statement. Listen 1 
At Oneonta, N. Y., on September 23, 1924, when 
Daniel Hopkins Lodge No. 1, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, of that city, dedicated the 
caboose wherein the Brotherhood was born and 
placed it on display in Neahwa park where for 
generations to come it will symbolize the prin¬ 
ciples of benevolence, sobriety and industry upon 
which the organization is founded, William G. 
Lee, president of the Brotherhood, in the course 
of other remarks, said: 

“ I have met more men since I’ve been in 
this town who have told me that they have 
been with The Delaware and Hudson twenty, 
thirty and forty years, than I have ever be¬ 
fore met in a railroad center like this. This 
indicates that you are working for a good 
company.” 

Little more might be added. Men, as a class, 
are not fools to the extent that they will con¬ 
tinue to work from year to year, for a total of 
from one to three score years, under conditions 
that are not to their liking. Veteranship there¬ 
fore resolves itself into an admission of content¬ 
ment. For Management it constitutes an admis¬ 
sion of duty faithfully and satisfactorily per¬ 
formed. The Veteran, this being true, may be 
said to typify the spirit of service; he is, indeed, 
the backbone of the employe family. To such 
Cowper paid splendid tribute when he wrote: 

Bis head, 

Xot yet by time completely silver'd o'er, 
Bespoke him past the bounds of freakish youth, 
But strong for service still, and unimpair’d. 
Figures taken from our Personnel records at 
the beginning of the present year disclosed the 
interesting fact that fifty-two of our employes, 
super-veterans you might call them, have indi¬ 
vidual records of service in excess of fifty years. 
In the aggregate their service totals 2,787 years 
and 7 months, or an average of 53 years and 7 
months. Though at a guess it would scarcely be 
eoneeded, the Transportation department, with a 
total of twenty-six, has the majority of these 
men and claims as well, the oldest in point of 
service. The Maintenance of Way department 
is second with seventeen; the Car department, 
third, with three; the Treasury department 
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fourth, with two; and the Signal, Operating, Mo¬ 
tive Power and Purchasing departments have one 
each. 

To David B. Robbins, passenger conductor on 
the Pennsylvania division, falls the honor of 
heading this unique roster with a record of sixtv- 
two years of service, dating from March 15, l'8flf>. 
Another sixty-year man is Howard U. McMil- 
lan, assistant cashier at Albany, who ranks next 
with sixty years and three months of service. 
James E. Dante, agent at East Worcester, is 


third with fifty-eight years and eight months, 
and James A. Fabbell, general laborer in the 
Signal department on the Pennsylvania division, 
is fourth with fifty-eight years and two months. 


Nobody has any right to find life uninteresting 
or unrewarding who sees within the sphere of his 
own activity the wrong he can help to remedy, 
or within himself an evil he can hope to overcome. 
—Chabi.es H. Eliot. 


The Delaware and Hudson Generals 

Qenerals Open Their Sixth Season 


W ITH such a splendid record as twenty- 
seven victories against twelve defeats 
last season to lend encouragement, the 
Generals , as The Delaware and Hudson Athletic 
Association’s baseball team is known, opened their 
sixth consecutive season on the diamond at Elmira 
on Sunday, April 24, when they met and suffered 
a 1-0 defeat at the hands of the local team play¬ 
ing in the New York-Pennsylvania league circuit. 
In opposing teams of this class, in all sections of 
the country, as has been the team’s practice, its 
record to date is generally recognized as a most 
enviable one. 


The players appearing in the photograph above, 
several of whom have been with the team con¬ 
tinuously since it was organized in 1921, are as 
follows: 

Front row (left to right)—Evers, shortstop; 
Miller, left field; Sandy, 3rd base; Stevens, 
catcher; Marterer, 2nd base; and, Phelps, center 
field. 

Standing (left to right)—Grady, catcher; 
Hogan, pitcher; Dollard, pitcher; Schermcrhorn 
(captain and manager), 1st base; Rosback, 
pitcher; and, Hickey, center field. 
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Zh[ear Million-and-a-Half Mark 

Since January 1, 1922, Our Employes, or Their Beneficiaries, Have Received 
$1,368,909.27 Through Group Insurance Protection 


N INETY-TWO and three-tenths per cent of 
our eligible employes are financially inter¬ 
ested in an investment that since January 
1, 1922, has returned to The Delaware and Hud¬ 
son family 5,019 dividends aggregating $1,368,- 
909.27. In one month alone, that of June, 1920, 
these dividends reached the high mark of $42,- 
451.44. A thoughtful and considerate Manage¬ 
ment and employe foresight have combined to 
make possible this enormous distribution of time¬ 
ly needed funds. 

Briefly stated, this is the net result up to and 
including April 30, last, of the plan of Group 
Insurance adopted by the Management of our 
Company for the protection of its employes and 
their dependents, a little more than five years 
ago. Each year since our employes, or their bene¬ 
ficiaries in many instances, have received an 
average of approximately $275,000 in excess of 
gross wages. An obvious lesson, indeed, is this. 

The other side of the story—the human interest 
side, if you please—is of a too personal nature 
to be related in detail although it is not unknown 
to officials of the Company. Essentially, it is a 
story of homes saved from the despair of debt; 
brought on by illness or accident, and, in some 
instances, by accounts of how a widowed mother 
has been enabled to keep her little “brood"’ 
together when the death of the father has re¬ 
moved for all time its principal source of sup 
port. But don’t mistake this: there is also a 
dark and regrettable chapter wherein is written 
a record of the indifference of those who, either 
due to a lack of appreciation of the provisions of 
the plan or whose better judgment was swayed 
by bad counsel, did not subscribe to the plan only 
to suffer or cause their families to suffer as a 
result later on. 

So well understood by all is the working of the 
plan that to describe its various options here 
seems unnecessary. It should be appreciated, 
however, that many of our employes who are now 
protected by these policies, owing to their age or 
physical condition at the time they subscribed 
for them, could not have secured the same pro¬ 
tection in any other way. Furthermore, its in¬ 
clusion of pensioned employes, who are policy¬ 
holders at the time of their retirement from the 


service, is a provision that commends itself most 
highly and in particular to those who are nearing 
the end of their activity. In one instance the 
beneficiary of a pensioned conductor received 
benefits of $3,400 following his death. 

During the record month previously mentioned, 
life payments aggregated $29,200; health, $8,- 
(101.17; accident, $1,180.41; accidental death and 
dismemberment, $2,900; and total and permanent 
disability, $569.86. 

Total payments up to and including April 30, 


last, have been made as follows: 

No. of 

Amount Option Claims 

$854,803.90 Life . 696 

376,593.97 Health . 3,710 

31,994.51 Accident . 391 

71,600.00 Accidental Death and 

Dismemberment . 48 

23,224.74 Total and Permanent Dis¬ 
ability . 33 

10.692.09 Unemployment . 141 

$1,308,909.27 Total . 5,019 


So uncertain is life that to stress the value of 
one option over another would be to deal unfairly 
with those who are subscribers to the plan or 
who may become subscribers to it. A study of 
1 lie recapitulation of total claims paid to date 
will show this to be true. Records in the office 
of the Assistant to the General Manager for Per¬ 
sonnel, where the insurance bureau is located, 
reveal numerous instances where men in appar¬ 
ently good health at the end of their day’s work 
have died shortly after going off duty; how others 
in equally as good health have been suddenly 
stricken with an illness that afterward extended 
over a period of several weeks or, in not a few 
instances, over several months; and of others 
whose work was in no ways hazardous but who, 
nevertheless, have suffered accidents and even ac¬ 
cidental death. Other equally as noteworthy in¬ 
stances might be cited by way of argument in 
favor of the benefits of the plan, but all of this 
really seems unnecessary in view of what already 
has been accomplished by means of it. 
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Age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by 
day. 

—Longfellow. 


Oldest Transportation Company 

From The (.Manchester, N. H .) Leader 
AST week, our oldest transportation com¬ 
pany celebrated its one hundred and fourth 
anniversary. During all but twenty-eight 
years of that long existence, this rich and power¬ 
ful railroad carried the official title, “ Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company.” It was not an 
amphibious existence. The road had long left 
the water wholly behind before by act of the New 
York Legislature its name was changed to “ Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Company.” 

The company is of intimate and active interest 
to us because we are an anthracite-using state 
and the Delaware and Hudson is the great an¬ 
thracite road, and so an enormous part of the 
import tonnage here originates on its lines and 
is delivered to the Boston and Maine by it. For 
that reason it is one of the most important rail¬ 
roads to us and if its great plans for expansion 
go through, will be still more important. 

Beginning as a canal to carry “ stone coal,” in 
transporting the coal from the mines at Carbon- 
dale to Honesdale, the company built a railroad 
consisting of a series of inclined planes up and 
down which cars were handled by cables, and be¬ 
tween these were so-called “ levels ” over which 
cars were hauled by horse3 or allowed to run by 
gravity alone. Later, the “ levels ” were provided 

one hundred and seventy 


with sufficient grade to allow them to operate by 
gravity entirely. 

At one time, recourse was had to the use of 
locomotives and four of these then new contriv¬ 
ances were purchased in England. One of these, 
the “ Stourbridge Lion,” was the first locomotive 
to turn a wheel on this continent, and made its 
initial run on August 8, 1829. 

From this beginning, the company gradually 
passed into a railroad company, the last of its 
use of water transportation being in 1898. 

One of the richest and best managed roads in 
America, although a short road, when the Ripley 
plan of consolidations was put forth The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson found itself left out. Leonob 
F. Loree, the president, always one of the con¬ 
structive men among railroad presidents, pro¬ 
ceeded to carve out for himself a railroad em¬ 
pire commensurate with the importance of the 
body of capital the road represented and the 
leadership he had exercised in the railroad world. 
At the present time the plans being worked out 
call for continuous Delaware and Hudson track¬ 
age from the Hudson to the Rio Grande, and al¬ 
ready thousands of miles of track have been se¬ 
cured. An enormous system under Delaware and 
Hudson capital management extends through the 
Southwest from St. Louis to the Mexican Border, 
and the links from Albany and New York to 
Chicago and St. Louis are being forged. Rumor 
credits now one and now another railroad as 
being part of these links. It is one of the most 
daring conceptions in railroad history, perhaps 
more daring than the “ Jim ” Hill roads of the 
Northwest, because Mr. Hill went into a country 
where he had no rivals, where the people went 
far more than half way to welcome him and his 
rails, while President Loree finds others of the 
great railroad systems anxious to block this 
creation of a new system which in its detached 
portions is already comparable with the New 
York Central, the Pennsylvania, and the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio, and which, when its plans are 
finally consummated, will be one of the ten great 
systems of the country. 

Very old, very prosperous, famed for living at 
peace both with the country it serves and its own 
employes, this ancient road which began by link¬ 
ing up the Delaware and Hudson rivers for water 
carriage, now takes the far leap from the Hudson 
to the Rio Grande and then in all probability to 
the Pacific ocean at Guaymas, Mexico, which 
would mean that it operated under three flags 
here in its second century, the British, American, 
and Mexican. 
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Members of The Delaware and Hudson Athletic Association's Ladies* Bowling League 


We Make Our Mark I n Bowling 


Popular [Vinter Pastime Finds Favor Jlmong Our Employes Who Culminate the 
Season With Splendid Social Functions 


B OWLING had one grand fling among our 
employes during the past winter. Teams 
from one department or another were en¬ 
tered in competitive play in Plattsburg, White¬ 
hall, Albany, Troy, Oneonta and Carbondale. In 
Albany, in particular, the pastime attracted our 
employes to the extent that two leagues—a ladies' 
and a gentlemen’s—were formed under the di¬ 
rection of The Delaware and Hudson Athletic 
Association and functioned most successfully un¬ 
til the close of the season. One team from the 
Colonie “ Back Shop ” was entered in the Troy 
Industrial league, one team from the Gentlemen's 
league of Albany in the local City league, and 
two five-man teams the members of which were 
the high-average men of the Gentlemen’s league, 
participated in the American Bowling Congress 
tournament in Peoria. Ill. In the latter play, 
William Folev, of the Colonie Motive Power 
department's team, rolled into the money with 
a three-game score of 063 in the singles. 

One of the Albany leagues had an exclusive 
membership of forty young ladies recruited from 
among the employes in the General Offices, while 
in the other there were twelve teams of five men 
each, two teams representing the Car and Motive 
Power departments at the Colonie shops, respec¬ 


tively, one the American Express Company, and 
the remainder bowling under tbe names of va¬ 
rious departments in the General Offices. Mrs. 
Jane Fabbo of the Personnel department, was 
president of the former, and J. R. Lindsav of 
the Paymaster's office, was president of the 
latter. 

All of the games of the two Albany leagues 
were bowled on the Railroad Young Men’s Chris- 



THE WINNING TEAM 

Marie Munger, Helen Buehler, Jane Fabbo, Marie 
Hanney, Mildred Stephens 
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The Gentlemen's League. (Insert) William Foley, American Bowling Congress Tournament Honor Mi 


We must not hope to he mowers 
And to gather the ripe gold ears, 
Unless we have first been sowers 
And watered the furrows with tears. 


It is not just as we take it, 

This mystical world of ours; 

Lifefs field will yield as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers. 


tian Association's alleys in Broadway, Albany, 
the alleys having been turned over to tbe super¬ 
vision of a Board of Governors comprising two 
members each from The Delaware and Hudson, 
the New York Central and the American Express 
companies, and of which IT. C. Yoong of our 
Purchasing department, was chairman. Robert 
Caiuuck was alley manager. Team and indi¬ 
vidual cash prizes stimulated the play through¬ 
out the season and as a final and fitting climax 
the members of each league met on separate 
occasions for an evening of sociability the crown¬ 
ing feature, in each instance, being a banquet. 

The members of the Ladies’ league at their 
banquet which was held in the Hampton hotel in 
Albany, on Monday evening, April 25, re-elected 
all their officers, with the exception of vice-presi¬ 
dent, an office made vacant by resignation and 
for which a new choice therefore had to be made, 
as follows: President, Jane Fa into; vice-presi¬ 
dent, Agnes Welchj secretary, Mrs. Lillian 
Lasher; and, treasurer, Mabel Francis. Simi¬ 
lar action was taken by the members of tbe 
Gentlemen’s league on Saturday evening, April 
2, when they met at Kapp’s “ Sleepy Hollow ’’ 
hotel, in Rensselaer, for their annual get-together. 
Their officers are: J. R. Lindsay, president: 
E. J. Keoinsh, vice-president; G. H. Ayres, 
treasurer; and E. .T. Ryan, secretary. 

These banquets also were made tbe occasions 
for the awarding of prizes. In tbe Ladies’ league 
the Personnel team, captained by Mrs. Fabbo, 


THE "CHAMPS" 

Colonic Car Department Team— (Seated) Floyd Clough 
and "Bear" Beale. (Standing) Michael Lonczak, Elliott Mc- 
Gaughan (captain) and Alfred Cruickshank. 

won the prize of $20 offered the team finishing 
in first place, and altogether team and indi¬ 
vidual prizes totaled $297. 

By reason of a larger membership the prize 
money for the Gentlemen’s league aggregated 
$372.70, of which the Generals, captained by 
Robert Gemberung, who won first place in tbe 
first half of the season, received $20.50, and Hie 
Car department team, captained by Elliott Mc- 
Gaughan, winner of the second half, $30. The 
Car department team, which defeated the Gen¬ 
erals in the roll-off, and. thereby became the 
championship team, received a further considera¬ 
tion of $10. Total expenditures of the league 
amounted to $6S8.90, for the season. 
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Key Punch Operators at Work in Auditor of Disbursements' Office 


ZAQne Digits, A Cipher and 
Punched Holes 

IV—‘Urain and Engine Mileage and Payroll Accounting 


I N a previous article the statement was made 
that The Delaware and Hudson Company is 
the originator of new applications for Elec¬ 
tric Tabulating and Accounting Machines in the 
field of railroad accounting. The first bit of 
pioneering in this connection was the devising 
of a system whereby train and engine mileage 
reports and train crews’ payroll records were 
automatically maintained. 

After our Accounting department had installed 
the electric tabulators and had the freight ap¬ 
plication going full swing, it realized the great 
benefits to be derived from the Punehed-Hole 
method, and determined to expand its applica¬ 
tion thereof. The results, as measured by cost 
and by the production, were satisfactory, and 
thus other roads became interested in handling 
mileage statistics electrically and soon adopted 
the practice themselves. So in the early days 
of the adaptation of Electric Tabulating and 
Accounting Machines to other than census usage 
The Delaware and Hudson Company made its 
first, and very valuable, contribution to Punehed- 
Hole Accounting as applied to railroad require¬ 
ments. 

Statistics, insofar as railroads are concerned, 
are something more than an aid to judgment. 
Especially is this true in relation to mileage re¬ 
ports and trainmen’s payroll data. The Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission demands a com¬ 
parative statement of mileage; the Internal 
Revenue department, for income tax purposes, 


demands a statement of wages paid. Hie Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson, itself, needs mileage statistics 
for its annual report, for the apportionment of 
expenses between freight and passenger service, 
to determine the cost of lubrication per mile (an 
important item since lubrication is sold under 
a guarantee), to anticipate general overhauling* 
to engines: locomotive mileage is also a factor 
in the computation of various averages of costs. 

When an engineer delivers bis engine to the 
ash pit, jumps from the cab. and signs off on 
the register, that trip for him is done; but echoes 
of it will trickle through the country's business 
till they reach nothing less than the Govern¬ 
ment’s archives at Washington. To show the 
various steps that turn a day’s run into operat¬ 
ing statistics is the purpose of this brief de¬ 
scription of the way nine digits, a cipher and 
punched holes handle engineers’ and conductors’ 
time reports. 

The records of a run begin with each member 
of a train and engine crew signing the Call Reg¬ 
ister when reporting for duty. This register con¬ 
tains the names of the enginemen and trainmen, 
their respective numbers, occupation, class of 
service engine number, train number and the 
time each reported for duty. At the end of the 
run a similar register is signed and the same 
information given, supplemented with the time 
and place each reported for duty, the time each 
arrived at the terminal and the time released. 

At the end of each day or trip the engineer 
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must make out and sign a Time Return and De¬ 
lay Report of Engine Employes, which covers all 
the time and place details connected with the 
trip or trips made that day. Likewise, the con¬ 
ductor must make out and sign a Time Return 
and Delay Report of Train Employes, which covers 
the same points as the engineer’s report but deals 
with the train instead of the engine crew. In 
addition to the time and place data, the reports 
contain such information as road mileage, switch¬ 
ing and work service, stops to set off and pick up 
cars, terminal delays, and extra switching service. 

These reports are dropped into boxes provided 
for the purpose at terminals or other designated 
places where they, together with the Call Regis¬ 
ter, are collected daily at 11:59 p. m., under the 
supervision of the yardinaster or roundhouse 
foreman; the reports are checked against the 
Call Register and together with it are sent to 
the division superintendent’s office. Here an¬ 
other check is made. Reports improperly pre¬ 
pared are returned to the maker for correction. 
Here also the Class of Service is coded—by giv¬ 
ing each class a number—in preparation for the 
key punch operators who later will duplicate all 
this data on tabulating cards. 

After a thorough cheek has been made and the 
report of each engineer compared with that of 
his conductor, the documents are divided into 
bundles of seventy-live. A transmittal list num¬ 
ber is assigned to each bundle and written on 
the reports therein and all sent by registered 
mail to the Auditor of Disbursements, in whose 
office the reports are audited and accepted. 

Here, in the tabulating machine division, 
after the rates, allowances, charges, classes of 
service hnd codings have been audited, the mile¬ 
age and time reports are separated and given 
to comptometer operators to compute the allow¬ 
ances and make the proper entries. After this 
operation the reports are delivered to the tabulat¬ 
ing department. 

The magic of electricity now begins to flow 
around this payroll and mileage data, pepping 
up the time element as regards the preparation 
of statements, reducing human effort to a small 
fraction of the amount required to do the same 
work by old-fashioned methods, bringing an ac¬ 
curacy that at the same expense was undreamed 
of before—in short, creating an efficiency that 
eventually caused other roads to follow in our 
trail. 

The key punch operators take the first step 
in transmuting these mileage and payroll figures 
into significant facts. As has been explained 
previously, the Punched-Hole method of account¬ 


ing functions through the use of tabulating cards 
on which original data is recorded by means of 
perforations. So a few days after being deposited 
in the terminal boxes the engineers’ and con¬ 
ductors’ reports are fixed in a permanent, un¬ 
alterable form by the key punch operators, and 
then verified. 

The process of verifying punched hole records 
is to place each perforated card in a so-called 
Verification Key Punch and then—using the 
original written information as copy—-proceed to 
punch as though the data were just being re¬ 
corded. The carriage and card will move for¬ 
ward in the usual manner until an incorrectly 
punched hole is reached; the machine then stops, 
the card is withdrawn and a new one correctly 
made. 

Everything is ready now for the automatic 
compilation of reports and statistics at the pre¬ 
scribed time. 

In the old days the individual locomotive mile¬ 
age and service reports were laboriously written 
in longhand; besides being subject to errors and 
illegibility they required a long time to prepare. 
Now, however, the tabulating cards bearing the 
relevant information are placed in the Electric 
Accounting Machine and a detailed, printed mile¬ 
age and service report unrolls from it at the 
rate of seventy-five printed items per minute. 
Compare that with the speed of longhand! 

And so it goes with various other results ob¬ 
tained. One card form yields employes’ com¬ 
pensation data for Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion reports, another, employes' earnings for the 
Federal and State income tax bureaus, another, 
locomotive mileage figures, and, yet another, 
transportation payroll data. These several cards 
permit analyses of train and engine mileage and 
of payroll statistics to be made from every con¬ 
ceivable angle. 

More specifically they yield such operating in¬ 
formation as the following, though this list of 
uses to which the tabulating cards under discus¬ 
sion are put is but a partial one: 

Charges Against Other Departments and Com¬ 
panies 

Deductions 

Payroll 

Labor Distribution 
Shortage Claims 
Correction of Time 
Overtime 
Straight Time 

Weekly and Monthly Checking of Employes 
Oil-Burning Locomotive Mileage 
Comparative Locomotive Mileage 
Individual Locomotive Mileage 
And many other forms of statistics 

The last named report deserves special men- 
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tion because individual engine mileage statistics 
are the yardstick by which the superintendent 
of motive power measures his reserve locomotive 
energy. Insufficient power creates a transporta¬ 
tion breakdown. The life of an engine is figured 
in miles. As engines are designed and powered 
to meet the kind of service each is to perform, 
so does each type differ in the mileage it should 
yield before a trip to the shops for major repairs 
becomes necessary. Some run 125,000 miles, with 
minor repairs now and then; others run only 
45,000 miles between general overhaulings. The 
gap in between is filled by engines of various 
classes. A detailed, up-to-the-minute report on 
all engines—wherein is given the date on which 
each last left the shop with the full number of 
potential miles stored in its parts, and the mile¬ 
age run to date,—is an indispensable operating 
chart. By it is gauged the engine power on 
hand. 

Every mileage report turned in by engineer 
or conductor is ultimately reflected in several of 
the above-mentioned analyses, as well as in others 
not given. It is quickly seen, therefore, how 
vital to efficient management such reports are. 

When all is said and done, the crux of a rail¬ 
road’s efficiency lies in the performance of its 
motive power and rolling stock, and for that 
reason an accounting system which permits the 
analyzing of train and engine movement in 
minutest detail and from all its various angles 
is essential. 

This the Bunched-Hole method does; further¬ 


more, it brings a definite assurance of accuracy, 
for punched holes are not subject to alteration; 
it yields many valuable analyses which, because 
of the expense involved, could not be obtained 
manually; it produces detailed reports carrying 
up-to-date news because the speed of electricity 
has moved them. And accuracy, economy and 
speed are the bone and sinew of railroad efficiency. 

Friendship 

T isn't after all, so much 
We need: We need a hand to clutch 
To give us strength in moments weak — 
Some other heart our heart may seek, 

And sin or sorrow, frankly speak. 

Whatever way our footsteps tend. 

Life's greatest gift is such a friend — 

Some shrine where tee can come r confess 
Our frailty, our littleness, 

Some friend to counsel and caress. 

We need some comrade who is true 

To comfort me, encourage you; 

We need some friend, dispassionate, 

To love, advise, and quiet hate, 

And day by day to set us straight. 

For even God through man must reach 

The hearts of other men to teach; 

So God made friendship—that is why 
True friendship tvill never die, 

But links forever earth and sky. 

We need some constant friend to stand 

Like some great lighthouse on the land, 

And throw God's truth across life’s sea — 

And then a comrade such as he 
We need to someone else to be. 

—Douglas Malloch, In Pythian Sisters Tidings. 


T)elanson Roundhouse Scene In 1884 



Those appearing in the above photograph are (from eft to right) : Lime Ryndos. Charles Bouck. 
Charlea Rector. William Wiley. William Potter. Harry Bryden. John McGovern. Charles Whittaker. Jasper 
Stone, John Stranahan and James Hinton. The two in the windows are the Little brothers, who were em- 
ployed as wipers. 
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jlssist Flood Vidims 

C OLONIE main simp employes came to tlie 
relief of Mississippi flood sufferers with a 
donation of $232.03 which their Craft offi¬ 
cers are shown, in the photograph above, deliver¬ 
ing in the form of a check to Miss Mary Thomas, 
executive secretary of the Albany chapter of the 
American Red Cross. An appeal addressed to 
them by H G. Becker, shop superintendent and 
acting superintendent of motive power during 
the foreign absence of G. S. Edmonds, was 
accorded this most hearty response as the further 
result of a one day’s campaign directed by the 
foremen among the members of their respective 
forces. It was in every sense of the word a free¬ 
will contribution. 

Those appearing in the photograph are, from 
left to right: Edward Fari.ev, senior guardian, 
Craft of Pipefitters; James D. Robb, senior guar¬ 
dian, Craft of Machinists; Edgar Kki.vington, 
protector, Craft of Electricians; John Sandy, 
senior guardian, Craft of Boilermakers; John 
Eichers, senior guardian, Craft of Blacksmiths; 
Miss Mary M. Wasson, chairman of the Albany 
County Chapter of the American Red Cross; and 
Miss Mary R. Thomas, executive secretary of the 
Albany County Chapter (receiving the check). 
Mr. Becker is at the left of the group. 

A similar contribution of fifty dollars was 
made to the Oneonta chapter of the American 
Red Cross by The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ 


Association of the Susquehanna division and its 
Ladies’ Auxiliary on the occasion of their regu¬ 
lar quarterly meetings held in that city on Sun¬ 
day, May 8, each organization donating twenty- 
five dollars. 


‘‘ {Bought and Paid For " 

(Continued from Page 164) 
neers on the Pennsylvania division, was his fire¬ 
man. They were engaged in pusher service on 
the mountain between Carbondale yards and 
Ararat. 

In the years that followed, he held at one time 
or another most of the runs on the division, but 
for twenty-two years prior to his retirement had 
been in passenger service, lastly and for five years 
on trains Nos. 502 and 509, with Conductor Dock- 
erty, who recently died, lie has survived all of 
the men with whom he was employed in the be¬ 
ginning of his career and naturally feels a sense 
of loneliness on occasions when their names are 
mentioned or possibly their faces appear in vision 
to him. Fortunately, much to the gratification 
of his relatives and friends, he is enjoying splen¬ 
did health. 

Though exposed day after day to the many 
dangers common to railroad work before the 
adoption of safety appliances such as are now in 
use, he escaped personal injury of a serious na¬ 
ture. On i i)e occasion be was knocked out of the 
cab of his engine, as the result of a slight col¬ 
lision at Forest City, and with no one else aboard 
to shut off the throttle it ran away. Fortunately 
it encountered no other train on the way and 
came to a stop at Burnwood as a result of having 
exhausted its steam. At another time the right 
side of the cab was torn from bis engine, at 
Jermyn, but he suffered only from shock. 

Forty-eight years ago last December, he was 
married to Suzanne Finnegan and to them nine 
children, six of whom are living, have been born. 
One son, JosEi’ll A., is employed as general fore¬ 
man in the Motive Power department at Platts- 
Imrg, N. Y. 

He is a member of Division No. 160, Brother¬ 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, S. II. Dotter lodge 
of Carbondale, of St. Rose’s Roman Catholic 
church and of the Holy Name Society of St. Rose- 


Every successful man establishes some kind of 
a network to catch the odd minutes, half horns, 
gaps “between times’’ which most people sweep 
into the waste of life .—Schenectady Works 
News. 
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‘Oeterans Dance at Oneonta 

HEY danced the whole evening long and 
enjoyed it immensely, did the members of 
The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ As¬ 
sociation of the Susquehanna division, a unit of 
the general association, their sons and daughters, 
and their friends, on Wednesday evening, April 
20. The dance was held in the State Armory at 
Oneonta, and was the third to be sponsored by 
the Association, upward of three hundred couples 
manifesting by their presence their faith in the 
ability of the Veterans to anticipate with ap¬ 
preciative understanding the desires of both 
youth and its elders. Those who for one reason 
or another did not dance found splendid enter¬ 
tainment in watching these who did and so the 
evening proved most enjoyable for one and all. 

If anything, the dance this year turned a new 
success. This may be ascribed, in part, to the 
splendid arrangements that have been made in 
other years which have resulted in giving the 
event an enviable reputation. The crowd was 
just a little livelier, the added features just a 
little better, and the program on the whole of a 
somewhat finer quality. The committee, headed 
by W. C. Gurney of Binghamton, president of 
the general association, and including L. F. Wel- 
i.Eit, Georoe W. Sawyer, Phillip Reyxoi.iik, J. 
W. Nolan, Thomas Shattcck, M. E. Hart, A. 
W. Apk'ey and H. 0. Becker, had hoped that 
this might he so and it was its careful planning 
that brought realization to those hopes. 

At 8 p. in., .Tames Walsh inaugurated the 
program with a baritone solo following which 
Dickinson’s ten-piece orchestra struck into a 
waltz and dancing became the order of the hour. 
There were selections that pleased the young 
folk and others that harked back to a day when 
their elders were as youthful as they and so 
everyone was made happy. At intervals special 
entertainment was provided. This brought be¬ 
fore the party .Miss Ruth Hill, daughter of W. .T. 
Hill, assistant to the paymaster, in numbers in 
which she featured the toe dance, Black Bottom. 
Chariest'Ji and clog steps, with Miss Irene Hayes 
of Oneonta, as accompanist, and at other times 
Mr. and Mrs. William Breffle of Oneonta, gave an 
interpretation of the Argentine tango. These 
features elicited the admiration of the veterans 
and their guests, which they expressed by hearty 
applause. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary, also, was very much in 
evidence and throughout the evening served a 
splendid buffet lunch in the “ mess hall ” in the 
basement of the armory. Mrs. J. ,T. Conroy of 
Albany, president of the auxiliary, was ably as¬ 
sisted in this work by Mrs. P. H. Keegan, secre¬ 


tary; Mrs. V. L. Bartow, treasurer; Mrs. Hattie 
Bell, Mrs. John Xolan, Mrs. O. D. Simmons, Mrs. 
Ida Hunt, Mrs. Emma Ilcwell, Mrs. George W. 
Sawyer, Mrs. Elmer Bugliee, Mrs. Phillip Rey¬ 
nolds, Mrs. E. W. Lalor, Mrs. L. F. Weller and 
Mrs. Clarence Berner. 

Ben E. Chapin, editor of The Railroad Em¬ 
ployee, official publication of the veteran move¬ 
ment, was among those present, while the re¬ 
mainder of the party was representative of the 
entire division. Through the courtesy of the 
Management a special train had been run from 
Albany and proved of great convenience to those 
residing north of Oneonta, while those from 
south of the city found suitable service in trains 
Nos. HQ!) and 311 northbound and 312 southbound. 

Iroing IVas Our Quest In 1841 

(Continued from Page 166) 
miles distant 1 in cars along a railroad and 
whence it is transported in the canal boats. The 
place is new but very bustling, and promises to 
rise to importance. It is well laid out and pret¬ 
tily built, and is named after Philip Hone who 
has been one of the most efficient persons in pro¬ 
moting this great enterprise. What I have con¬ 
tinually felt throughout this journey was the 
want of some companion to whom I could ex¬ 
press my delight, and who could sympathize in 
my impressions. My fellow travellers were all 
men of business: with the exception of Brevoort, 
who was unusuaPv obtuse, and Hone, who was in 
general too much taken up with himself. But I 
have been spoiled of late years by having you so 
much with me in my excursions after the pic¬ 
turesque, and accustoming myself to turn to you 
on all occasions when I wanted some one to help 
me to enjoy a landscape. 

Saturday, August 1. We have been overtaken 
by an easterly storm and have to postpone our 
expedition by rail road to the coal mines until to¬ 
morrow. What a contrast between the Sunday I 
am passing at this place and that which you are 
contemplating at Paris. Here it is literally a 
day of rest. A mere repose from labor; a uni¬ 
versal stillness, but an absence of all enjoyment. 
Nothing can be more dull and monotonous than a 
Sunday in one of these little, commonplace, or¬ 
derly country towns. I have been to a common¬ 
place little church of white boards, and seen a 
congregation of commonplace people and heard a 
commonplace sermon, and now cannot muster up 
anything but commonplace ideas; so that I will 
forbear writing any more for the present. Good 
Lord deliver me from all prevading commonplace 
which is the curse of our country. It is like the 
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sands of the desert, which are continually steal¬ 
ing over the land of Egypt and gradually effacing 
every trace of grandeur and beauty and swallow¬ 
ing up every green thing. I must confess I envied 
you your half wicked Parisian Sunday; at church 
in the morning and at S’Cloud in the afternoon. 

Aug. 3. Carbondale. If I have wished for you 
repeatedly on former parts of my route I have 
been well satisfied you were not with me on the 
journey from Honesdale to this place, and yet it 
has been one of the most striking and interesting 
parts of the whole expedition; we have come en¬ 
tirely by rail road, in rough cars or boxes, made 
for the transportation of coal, fitted up with 
rude benches, with buffalo skins thrown over 
them. We were drawn by horses, but came at 
the rate of little more than two miles an 
hour. 

We have now got through with our examina¬ 
tion of the various parls of this great mining 
enterprise, and this afternoon we turn our faces 
homeward. This evening we shall reach Hones¬ 
dale; thence we take an extra stage to Goshen, 
and thence I shall shape my course either by 
Newburgh to the Highlands; or by the rail road 
to Tappan, and so to the cottage. I long to get 
back to little Sunnyside, from whence my absence 
has been most unexpectedly prolonged by this 
wild expedition, and from whence I have heard 
nothing since my departure and shall hear noth¬ 
ing until my return. I find the Great Western 
has arrived. There are therefore letters from 
you, to some of the family if not to my¬ 
self. 

New York, Aug. 6th. We left Carbondale on 
the afternoon of the 3rd and had a fine drive 
through the mountains to Honesdale. where we 
were warmly welcomed. Indeed I was quite sur¬ 
prised by the cordial attention I experienced in 
these villages in the wilderness, and by a com¬ 
pliment that had been paid me during my absence. 
On Sunday afternoon I had rambled with some 
of my fellow travellers to the summit of a peculiar 
and very picturesque cliff on the crest of a woody 
height, that overlooks the pretty village of Hones¬ 
dale and its romantic valley; and had returned 
home by a beautiful walk along the foot of the 
mountains, overhung with rocks and trees, with 
thickets of Kalmias, Rhododendrons, etc., and a 
wild little river babbling along, and dividing it 
from the village. It was a perfect green alley 
carpeted with verdure, one of the most delightful 
walks I had ever seen in the vicinity of a village. 
Several of the young people of the village were 
taking their Sunday’s stroll in it. I expressed 
my hope that so charming a promenade might 


never be laid desolate by the hand of improve¬ 
ment but might be kept up as a public resort and 
suggested that it might be called ( Cady woodI 
lane; to secure for it the all potent protection 
of the ladies. On our return from Carbondale, 
the two rival newspapers of Honesdale were (put 
into?) my hand, in which I found my sojourn 
in the village mentioned at large, my visit to the 
cliff, etc., and that the latter had been named 
Irving’s cliff in memorial of my visit, and the 
beautiful green alley had received the name of 
Ladywood lane—I furthermore heard before my 
departure that in the course of the week the 
ladies were to have a rural fete in the lane by 
way of conferring on it its name in style. . . . 

And now my dear Girl I must conclude this 
rambling letter which, for the most part is about 
Beenes in the wilderness, which will not interest 
you so much as home scenes: but I could not help 
still taking you with me on my travels. 

Your affectionate uncle, 

Washington Ibving. 


For the visit to Honesdale Irving paid heavily 
in illness. On the last day of his excursion he 
sat outside beside the driver, to see the mountain 
scenery. The exposure in the hot sun, after other 
fatigues, it was thought, caused a severe fever. 


Courtesy is a duty publir servants owe to 
the humblest member o) the. public .— 
Lord Btron. 


Qravily Plane At Honesdale 
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Clicks from the Rails 


SKCemorial Eulogizes Harriman 

•' Of all the great builders, the 
famous doers of things in this 
busy world, none more ably anil 
manfully did his appointed 
work,” is the tribute paid to 
the late E. H. Harriman, former 
president of the Union Pacific 
and a Conspicuous figure other¬ 
wise in railroad history, as a 
part of an inscription on a 
bronze tablet unveiled at the 
Boise, Idaho, station on April 
17, last. At the same time the 
four bells of the Harriman 
chimes, given by a friend and 
placed in the station tower, were 
dedicated to his memory. ; The 
bells weigh 1.500 pounds. 


Honor 50-Year Commuter 

After having ridden for fifty 
years and one month as a Regu¬ 
lar passenger on the Long 
Island railroad, between Hunt¬ 
ington, L. I„ and New York 
City, Henry W. Gaines, a .law¬ 
yer, was presented ; with a com¬ 
mutation ticket to be used 
gratis during the month of May, 
with the compliments of the 
Management of the road. In 
making acknowledgment of the 
courtesy, .Mr. Gaines stated that 
though he had traveled seventy 
miles a day, he hail never suf¬ 
fered a serious accident and so 
far as he could recall had never 
been on a train on which or by 
which a passenger or trainman 
had been injured or killed. 


‘Cry Cafeteria Dining Seroice 

Frankfurters and sauerkraut, 
and similar simple and popular 
menus are being served to 
diners at tables that are devoid 
of tablecloths and napkins, by 
way of experiment on German 
railway week-end vacation 
trains running to the sport re¬ 
sorts of Bavaria. Travelers 
carrying their own coffee or 
other dishes are permitted to 
warm them on the dining car 
range. If this so-called cafeteria 
service proves successful it will 
be extended to other trains. 


Thirty-two inbound and twen¬ 
ty-eight outbound trains, or a 
total of 2,589 cars, were 
handled by yard forces at Rich¬ 
mond, Ind., during the 24-hour 
period from midnight, Sunday, 
February 1. 


‘Product of Loafing Minds 

Government ownership is the 
product of loafing minds and 
loitering ambitions. It is the 
indolent offspring of the static 
mind, and its ancestry may be 
traced back through a long line 
of dawdling political sooth¬ 
sayers. As a theory it lacks 
imagination, originality, inspira¬ 
tion and romance. As an actual¬ 
ity it is a stupid, dull, languor¬ 
ous method of carrying on the 
work of the world. It is the 
substitution of Government 
deficits for private profits. It 
is the dragging brake on indi¬ 
vidual enterprise and a stubborn 
barrier to industrial progress. 

It is the Santa Claus idea of 
government, heralded by politi¬ 
cal sleigh-bell ringers. It has 
never won an economic battle 
despite the unfair advantages it 
demands in its otvn behalf. It 
has never developed a new idea ; 
it has never created anything, 
except jobs. It is destructive 
of Wealth growth and produce ' 
tive of debt growth. It deadend 
the will to do and nourishes, the 
will to be done for. It makes" 
politics instead of business the.- 
national dividend, producer,., 

—Henry Swift Ives, Vice- 
President, Casualty Infor¬ 
mation Clearing House. 


Car Smashed to Bits, Driver Safe 1 

From Redwood City, .Cal., 1 , 
comes a somewhat weird story 
of a grade crossing accident. . 
"The Lark,” the Southern, Pa¬ 
cific's crack train, after crash¬ 
ing into an automobile scat¬ 
tered the debris the length of 
three of the city’s blocks. By¬ 
standers were horror stricken 
and believed that the driver had 
suffered the fate of his car. 
They proceeded to what for the 
moment proved to be a fruitless 
search, for when the train was 
at last brought to a stop, he, 
Michael Murphy, was found 
making his way down off the 
engine pilot. 


With completion of fifty-five 
miles of railroad between Man- 
ter, Kas., and Joycoy, Col., by 
the Santa Fe, everyone of Colo¬ 
rado's sixty-three counties will 
boast of having railroad service. 
Baca county, through which the 
new line is being built, was the 
only one left without this mod¬ 
ern convenience. 


Jhdtd 1,300,000 Travelers 

In caring for the human prob¬ 
lems that develop with railroad 
travel, the Travelers' Aid So¬ 
ciety, in 1926, dealt with 49,380 
cases of children traveling 
alone; 1,252 marriages for 

which witnesses were furnished ; 
4,838 runaways; 30,830 travel¬ 
ers, mostly immigrants, who 
had difficulties with our lan¬ 
guage ; and 4,987 persons who 
had lost their tickets or money 
and needed assistance. 

The Society maintains agents 
at all large railroad and steam¬ 
ship [terminals through 149 local 
societies anfi 1,640 cooperat¬ 
ing Representatives in communi¬ 
ties where no organization has 
been jstarted. The Society spent 
about $1,000,000 during 1926 
and extended aid to 1,300,000 
persqns. l 

1 * * 

Unusual Engine Mileage Record 

A -locomotive, built by the 
Manchester Locomotive Works 
in 1881, and delivered to the Si. 
.;:Louih & San Francisco at a cost 
of $7,969.70, is still in everyday 
service on passenger trains be¬ 
tween Hugo, Okla., and Hope, 
Ark.,;121 miles. Up to the time 
it le^t the shops at Springfield 
recently, it had run 2,463,750 
milesj The engine weighs 88,- 
000 pounds, carries 150 pounds 
of steam pressure and has cylin- 
!.tiers [17 inches by 24 inches; 
total heating surface 1,242 
square feet, grate area 17 
■ squaiie feet. The boiler was re¬ 
newed in 1898 and the firebox 
again in 1913.— Railway Age. 

I 

C^Ceu! Model Pullman Sleeper 

I'pjier and lower berths have 
given way to fourteen com¬ 
partments with full length beds 
and furnished with a folding 
table, chair, full length mirror, 
electric fans, shaded lights and 
hot and cold water in a new 
model coach recently exhibited 
by the Pullman Company. The 
cars, however, are not converti¬ 
ble into day coaches, but prom¬ 
ise to become popular, neverthe¬ 
less, because of the privacy they 
afford. 


" The investment in rail¬ 
ways,” according to Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor of the Railway 
Age, "has increased from less 
than $75,000 to more than $97,- 
000 a mile, or about $23,000 a 
mile during the last ten years." 
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JUNE 

i? 

June in the grass I 

Daisies and buttercups, lo. they surpass 

Coined gold of kings; and for queendom, 
the rose. 

Bloom of the month, see how stately she 
goes. 

Blow, winds, and waft me the breathings 
of flowers; 

June's in her bowers, 

June overhead I 

All the birds know it, for swift they have 
sped 

Northward, and now they are singing like 
mad; 

June in full-tide for then, June makes them 
glad. 

Hark, the bright choruses greeting the day— 

Sorrow, away! 

— Ulchard Burton. 
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ITH WORDS we make promises, plight faith, 
praise virtue. Promises may not be kept; 
plighted faith may be broken; and vaunted 
virtue may be only the running mask °f vice. 
We do not know one promise these men made, 
one pledge they gave, one Word they spoke; 
but We do know they summed up and perfected, by one 
supreme act, the highest virtues of men and citizens. For 
love of country they accepted death, and thus resolved all 
doubts, and made immortal their patriotism and all their 
virtue. For the noblest man that lives, there still remains 
a conflict. He must still withstand the assaults of time 
and fortune, must still be assailed by temptations, before 
which lofty natures have fallen, but with these the conflict 
ended, the victory j vas won, when death stamped on them 
the great seal of heroic character, and closed a record 
which years can never blot. 

I love to believe that no heroic sacrifice is ever lost; 
that characters of men are molded and inspired by what 
their fathers have done; that treasured up in American 
souls are all the unconscious influences of the great deeds 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, from Agincourt to Bunker Hill. 

— From an address by Qenetal James A. Qarfield 
{then a member of Congress from Ohio), at 
Arlington, Va., May 30, 1868. 













Railroad Work His Bent 

Hfter Serving a Full Apprenticeship, Binghamton Veteran Deserted the Molder’s 
Trade, and for 45 Years and / / Months Was a Railroad Employe 


T IME takes wing in the face of contentment. 
The man or woman whose vocation is 
wholly to their liking knows this to be 
true. For them the hours, the days, the weeks, 
the months and the years never drag wearily. 
There is no sameness, no 
monotony, no disappoint¬ 
ment in their work that 
is not amply compen¬ 
sated for by its oppor¬ 
tunities for service and 
personal achievement. 

Thus it was that Mah 
tin Wencel, of No. 1)4 
Carroll Street, Bing¬ 
hamton, N. Y., a retired 
conductor, reached the 
end of his railroad career 
scarcely sensing that for 
more than two score 
years—forty-five years 

and eleven months to be 
exact—he had been con¬ 
tinuously in the employ 
of our Company. It was 
to that end that he had 
enjoyed his work and 
never now does he look 
back upon it with a sin¬ 
gle regret. If he could 
have had his choice when, 
on September 1, 1025, he 
left the service at his 
own request, it would 
have been that he might have continued at his 
work indefinitely. 

Since his retirement he has traveled much 
away from home and has found that railroad 
men. particularly the veterans of the service, are 
much respected as a class. At home, he enjoys 


that same esteem among those with whom he has 
worked and whom he has otherwise known as 
friends. And so he is led to cherish more than 
otherwise he might, the career that has meant so 
much to him. 

Born at Castletou, N. 
Y., January 9, 1855, sec¬ 
ond oldest of three chil¬ 
dren of the late Michael 
Wencel, a laborer, he 
was five years old when 
the family moved to Al¬ 
bany, X. Y., and settled 
in Second Avenue. Later 
the family home was in 
Fourth Avenue. That 
was during the Civil 
War and he remembers 
watching, from a win 
of his home, the 
soldiers embarking on 
barges in the Hudson 
river. Washington park, 
now one of the finest 
studies in landscaping 
in the East, was then in 
a fair ground and 
cemetery. At 
of the war 
army mules were sold at 
auction there. 

As a member of Mike 
Dorsey’s track force, his 
father helped to build 
the first link in the Albany and Susquehanna 
railroad, from Albany to Elsmere or Delmar. 
During that time he attended School 15. then a 
two-story frame structure, and continued to do 
so until he was between fifteen and sixteen years 
old when he became an apprentice at the stove- 
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plate molder’s trade in II. R. Hansom’s foundry 
that stood in Broadway, at Schuyler street. This 
training extended over a period of four years but 
at its conclusion he abandoned his trade. 

His bent was toward transportation work. He 
fired one trip on the old Schuyler Tow Line on 
the Hudson, and then for two seasons was “ be¬ 
fore the mast ” on the Hudson river and Long 
Island sound on boats that carried pig iron, 
molding sand, blue stone (curbing and flagging), 
and like cargoes. Between times, when at home, 
he was accustomed to pass much time in the 
Albany and Susquehanna yard at the foot of 
Green street, riding on engines or now and then 
riding a “cut” of cars into a switch. Thus he 
became acquainted with many railroad men, 
among whom was John Mowers, baggageman on 
the Cobleskill Local, who, taking a liking to him, 
helped him to get employment with the Com¬ 
pany, with the result that on October 1, 1879, he 
began his long career. 

For eight years he was employed as a brake- 
man, first in pusher service between Albany and 
East Worcester with John Weatherwax and John 
Sullivan, engineers, and later and for a con 
siderable time was assigned to pay car duty. 
This was during the time when Fred C. Ward 
was paymaster. His pay ranged from $50 to $55 
a month, and when not engaged with Ward he 
would make occasional trips with the Superin¬ 
tendent or work extra in passenger service either 
&s a brakeman or in the baggage car. 

His promotion came at the instigation of P. II. 
■Connors, then superintendent, who told him that 
if he wanted something better and would go to 
Oneonta, he would give him a crew. He accepted 
this opportunity and on November 1, 1888, was 
promoted to a conductor and took his place on 
the “ rounds.” running to Nineveh, Albany, Sche 
nectady or Delanson, but the greater part of the 
time working between Oneonta and the latter 
place. 

When the 16-hour law went into effect he 
moved to Binghamton and thereafter ran in fast 
freight service between that city and Mechanic- 
ville, except for a short time when he held the 
Binghamton-Owego run over the Erie tracks. 
Freight work was always his preference, although 
he did some extra passenger work out of Oneonta, 
but none after he transferred to Binghamton. 
Some of the engineers with whom he worked 
longer than with others, were “ Duffer ” Odell, 
who was noted for his one “ smoke ” a day, Charlie 
Ryndes, Orrin Beach and William Fellows. 

With but a single exception his career was 
devoid of personal mishap. On that occasion a 


sudden application of the brakes caused him to l>e 
hurtled through his caboose with the result that 
he suffered a deep gash back of and close to his 
left ear. This was near Unadilla and he reported 
his condition to the dispatcher and was relieved 
in order that he might receive medical care. He 
was also in the wreck at the gravel pit south of 
Worcester, the details of which older men on the 
Susquehanna division never will forget, but he 
was neither injured nor charged with the respon¬ 
sibility for it. 

He was a charter member of Lodge No. 3, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Albany, 
and is a member of Division No. 154, of Bing¬ 
hamton, Order of Railway Conductors, and a life 
member of Ancient City Lodge of Masons, No. 
452, of Albany. His religious affiliations are 
with the German Angelical church at Clinton and 
Alexander streets, Albany. 

Mrs. Wencel, nee Miss Emma Williams of Al¬ 
bany, whom he married in 1888, died in 1908. 


‘Perfect Health Hints 

I F America would be in perfect health, simple 
living and common sense done up in a package 
and tersely wrapped, have been handed over 
by leading nutrition authorities, in response to 
a request by the American Child Health Asso¬ 
ciation, the National Dairy Council and other 
health and child welfare organizations. 

Simple though these rules of living arc when 
set to words, state the scientists, it is surprising 
how few people follow them, even when they 
recognize the reward of long life, good health 
and happiness which they offer. 

From childhood they can become an uncon¬ 
scious part of everyday life, inexpensive, and soon 
ns natural as rising in the morning, but with a 
rested, invigorat'ng feeling that can make the 
day’s work eagerly anticipated. They arc taken 
from a study of the body’s requirements and from 
observation of large numbers of healthy people 
and how they live. Here they are: 

1. Brush teeth every day. 

2. Eat fruit every day. 

3. Drink at least four glasses of water every 
day. 

4. Eat some vegetable besides potato every day. 

5. Use at least four glasses of milk every day. 
0. Play part of every day out of doors. 

7. Take a bath oftener than once a week. 

8. Sleep many hours with the windows open. 

May 
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For Qreater Service 

fiction Taken At Quarterly Meeting of Freight and Ticket Agents’ Association, Held 
in Binghamton, Serve to Broaden Its Scope of Service to Its Members 


I T is a fact worthy of note that The Delaware 
and Hudson Freight and Ticket Agents’ As¬ 
sociation at its regular quarterly meeting, held 
in Binghamton, N. Y., on Saturday, April 23, the 
one hundred and fourth anniversary of the found¬ 
ing of our Company, should have taken definite 
steps to broaden the scope of its service to its 
members. This attitude combined with interest¬ 
ing and helpful talks and discussions to make 
the meeting one of the best on record. The ses¬ 
sion was convened in the Art Gallery of the 
Arlington Hotel at 1:30 p. m., the members re¬ 
maining in their places at tables where shortly 
before they had been served with dinner. In the 
absence of Edward Martin, agent at Coopers- 
town, N. Y., and president of the Association, due 
to illness, Vick President IT. C. Beckeb, agent 
at Binghamton, presided. 

That the meeting “got away to a good start,” 
it was at once apparent. J. B. Wiles, manager 
of the Binghamton Chamber of Commerce, was 
introduced by Mb. Becker and in him the mem¬ 
bers met a man who also is thoroughly conversant 
with the railroad profession as a result of having 
previously been engaged for a number of years 
with the operating department of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad. He was able, therefore, to pre¬ 
sent both sides of some of the real problems that 
develop in the course of an agent’s dealings with 
the public and his talk therefore resolved into n 
plea for a better and a greater spirit of coopera¬ 
tion between the railroad man and the shipper. 
“ It’s the spirit of trying to meet a man on his 
own ground that is the keynote of this new era 
of business,” he emphatically declared at one cli¬ 
max in his talk, and added that “ this makes it 
better for the railroad man and for the man in 
business.” 

Illustrative of the reaction sometimes found to 
prevail on the part of the public toward the rail¬ 
roads, he cited the business man who, ever alert 
to outwit his competitor, plans carefully and in¬ 
vests heavily, perhaps, in some new scheme only 
to find when, as the final move, he turns to the 
railroad for the service he has depended upon to 
bring success to his project, a forbidding barrier 
of reticence to tackle a problem new and strange. 
This attitude he strongly deplored and cited the 


better course. *• In your relations with the pub¬ 
lic,” he said, “ you are dealing with the human 
equation. The public is not interested in your 
problems and is not pleased when told that a 
certain thing cannot be done. It cares nothing 
for the negative side of a problem. It is a long 
step between the suggestion of an idea and carry¬ 
ing it out, but more can be accomplished by sit- 
ling down with a patron and talking over with 
him the proposition he has in mind and then 
telling him that you will take it back to the 
proper authority and see what can be done, than 
hv showing reticence to act upon his proposition.” 

Reports of various committees and of the sec¬ 
retary and treasurer were then read, and it was 
in the course of this procedure that one of the 
outstanding features of the meeting developed. 
This constituted the approval of a recommenda¬ 
tion that members in good standing at the time 
of their retirement from the service of the Com¬ 
pany shall, without further payment of dues. In- 
permitted to continue as members of the Assn 
ciation and share in its benefits. 

This action moved George Evans, agent a I 
Lackawanna Avenue, Scranton, Pa, to remark 
that, “ We’ve had on the Delaware and Hudson 
as good men as ever existed.” In concluding his 
tribute to those who have “ gone before,” he 
urged that steps be taken to “show our respects as 
living members of our Association to these men ” 
at some meeting each year when the program, in 
part, would be devoted to a memorial service with 
appropriate ceremonies. This suggestion was 
unanimously accepted and the four vice presi¬ 
dents were named as a committee to make such 
arrangements. 

Among other committee reports rendered was 
that of a re-draft of Rule 11, Section 30, Book of 
Instruction for the Government of Agents, which 
was brought up for discussion at the annual 
meeting held at Bluff Point last September. The 
committee, the members of which were R. B. 
Sims, freight claim agent, II. A. Ostiguv, auditor 
of station accounts, J. E. Costello, secretary- 
treasurer of The Delaware and Hudson Freight 
and Ticket Agents’ Association, and W. S. 
Palmer, auditor of revenue, submitted, with the 
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approval of W. H. Davies, treasurer, the inter¬ 
pretation that follows: 

11. (a) A car consigned to a credit patron 
is to be considered as delivered when placed 
upon an industrial siding, either connecting 
directly with this Company or located on a 
terminal switching line, and when ft car is 
placed on an interchange track with indus 
trial railroad. 

(b) A car consigned to a credit patron, 
when delivery is taken from public delivery 
track will be considered as delivered when 
consignee commences unloading. 

1). 0. Colburn, serving the Company and the 
Erie Railroad Company jointly as ticket agent at 
Binghamton, was called upon by Mil. Beckeu and 
told the agents just why Binghamtonians are so 
proud of their city which, by reputation, is known 
as the “ Parlor City.” “ Binghamton,” he said, 
“is a city of 110,000 souls wherein anyone can 
feel comfortable. Located in a valley that crowns 
itself with service it is fine for business and as 
a place of residence is unsurpassed.” 

Earl Goodrich, agent for the Delaware, Lacka¬ 
wanna and Western railroad at Binghamton, was 
a guest and when introduced responded with a 
short talk in which he touched intimately upon 
the life of an “ agent,” and stressed the fact that, 
“competition is just as keen today in a town 
where there is only one railroad, as elsewhere” 
and therefore the need for alertness on the part 
of agents stationed in such communities. 

Others who spoke were A. W. Aoklev, division 
passenger agent on the Susquehanna division, and 
John H. Ferry, division agent in the same, ter- 


his division, invited the members of the Associa¬ 
tion to Cooperstown for their next quarterly 
meeting, which invitation was unanimously ac¬ 
cepted with the date to be announced later. 

Tn “ round table ” talk the condition of C. A. 
Morgan, superintendent on the Pennsylvania di¬ 
vision, who is convalescing at his home in Car- 
bondale following a serious operation, was re¬ 
ported and the secretary instructed to convey to 
him the best wishes of the agents and the hope 
that he might have a speedy and satisfactory re¬ 
covery. The secretary was also directed to extend 
to C. D. Hammond, a former superintendent now 
sojourning in Florida, the felicitations of the 
members of the Association. Recollection of Mr. 
Hammond brought forth a tribute to his record 
when he was characterized by one of the older 
members who had served under him. as “ one of 
the finest railroad men that ever lived.” 

It was this sentiment, together with the con¬ 
sideration extended members who may be pen 
sinned by the Management and arrangements for 
an annual memorial to deceased members, that 
made the meeting a notable success. So notice¬ 
able was the spirit of comradeship that George 
Evans, just before adjournment was taken, rose 
a second time to comment upon it. Tt had never 
been his experience, he said, to attend a meeting 
where everyone felt “ quite so free and at home ” 
as on this occasion and he attributed it, in part, 
to the recollection of “old friends” that had 
been so freely' indulged in. 

After adjournment, the members enjoyed a 
sightseeing tour of about thirty miles through 
tlie city and its environs returning in time to 
permit them to leave on train No. 311. 
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T HROUGH the courtesy ol 
James Lathes, conductor on 
passenger trains Nos. 131 and 
134, running between Troy, N. Y. 
and Rutland, Vt., via Eagle Bridge, 
we arc able to reproduce here a Rut¬ 
land and Washington annual pass 
issued December 31, 1850, to J. H 
Reynolds, the first agent appointed 
to Granville. The Rutland and 
Washington Railroad, chartered in 
1847, was opened between Castlelon 
and Rutland in October, 1850, and tc 
Salem in 1852. 

The pass is the property of Mr 
Reynolds’ daughter, Mrs. W. D. Tern 
pie, of Granville, N. Y. 
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ZNjne Digits, A Cipher and 
Punched Holes 

III — Freight Accounting Modernized 


W ITH the increasing demands by National 
and State Governmental departments as 
well as officials of this Company for sta- 
t istical information, greater speed and accuracy 
became necessary in the compilation of such data, 
and with these demands began the appearance of 
numerous mechanical devices. 

Marly in this new age of replacing the human 
element in clerical work by machinery, came the 
Hollerith machines for use in compiling all kinds 
of statistical information by means of punched 
cards. Together with these machines, (card 
punching machines and electric sorter and tabu¬ 
lators) came a well developed method for their 
use requiring little change to suit the .various 
needs of the individual user. 

At a time when the use of machines in ac 
counting and statistical work was very limited, 
this Company adopted their use, comprising key 
punch, electric sorting and tabulating machines, 
then known as the Hollerith System, and their 
general method for their use. 

These machines were introduced into the office 
of the Auditor of Revenue at Albany, N. Y.. dur¬ 
ing the year 1913, and were used principally for 
compiling freight statistics. 

As freight traffic earns approximately St» per 
cent of this Company’s revenue, a larger amount 
of accounting and statistical work is required to 
furnish necessary information in connection there 
with. 

It is necessary that the Station Agent furnish 
to the Accounting department a record of each 
shipment forwarded from his station and of each 
shipment received for which he is required to 
make a financial accounting. 

Kaeh shipment moved over the line is accom¬ 
panied by a waybill and since the waybill is such 
an important document in freight accounting, it 
might lie well to state that it is prepared from 
information shown on an exact copy of the bill 
of lading at the initial point of shipment, or 
sometimes from similar information furnished by 
the connecting carrier in the form of a transfer 
voucher, at the rebilling point. 


The waybill is dated, numbered, and fully de¬ 
scribes the freight to be transported. It also 
shows the name of the forwarding and destination 
stations, the states in which each is located, the 
number and initial of the car into which ship¬ 
ment is loaded, the route the shipment moves, 
the weight, the rate and the charges. It gen¬ 
erally accompanies the freight on its journey 
from point of origin to destination. 

for local traffic' forwarded, the record furnished 
is a daily report of the waybills issued, and for 
interline traffic forwarded, a daily report of the 
waybills issued, together with a copy of each way¬ 
bill. 

for local traffic received and interline traffic 
received, the report furnished by the receiving 
Agent is. in each case, a daily report of the way¬ 
bills received, accompanied by the original way¬ 
bills. 

There is another class of freight traffic which 
is known as “Intermediate” and in railroad 
vernacular sometimes called “ overhead.” This 
traffic passes over our line but originates and 
terminates on other carriers’ lines. 

It is not the practice to furnish intermediate 
carriers with copies of waybills. The record of 
this class of traffic is secured, for carload ship¬ 
ments only, from daily passing reports compiled 
by the Agents and Yardmasters at junction points 
when shipments are delivered to connecting car¬ 
riers. 

There arc also other forms on which waybills 
ere recorded. Among these are those called ‘‘Ab¬ 
stracts of Interline Waybills Received,” which 
are compiled in the freight Accounting depart¬ 
ment. 

Those abstracts are compiled by the destination 
carrier, who must furnish to each carrier par¬ 
ticipating in the settlement of such interline 
waybills, a copy of the abstract and a recapitula¬ 
tion thereof called “ Division of Revenue State¬ 
ment.” 

Such abstracts of interline waybills must show 
(Continued on Page 15 O 
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Sow a thought, you reap an action; 

Sow an actiotij you reap a habit; 

Sow a habitj you reap a character; 

Sow a character , you reap a destiny. 

—Anon. 


‘President Urges Caution 

ALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the Uni¬ 
ted States, through Thomas II. ('arrow, 
chairman of the Safety Section, American 
Railway Association, urges the public and rail 
roads to exercise greater caution at highway 
grade crossings, in an effort to bring about a re¬ 
duction in the number of accidents at such points. 
Writing from the White House, under date of 
March 24, last, the President said: 

“ The Safety Section , A merican Railway 
Association, in endeavoring to lessen the num¬ 
ber of fatalities ami injuries at railroad-high¬ 
way crossings throughout our land, is occu¬ 
pied icith an important and creditable task. 

“ The loss of 2,492 persons, and injuries 
to (1,901 others, in the year 192(1 in crossing 
accidents demonstrates the need of mere care 
and caution. Unquestionably the railroads 
must be required to give ample warning of 
the approach of trains to highway crossings, 
and throw around the highway traveler at 
such crossings suitable safeguards appropri¬ 
ate to the volume of traffic. 

“ With equal force there must be public 
recognition of the need of a very high degree 
of care on the part of motorists approaching 
and passing over railroad crossings. If that 
care which prudence dictates is exercised at 
crossings by all users of highways, then we 


shall surely curb the increasing tragedies. 
The influence of that care and prudence will 
also be reflected in reducing the vast number 
of street and highway casualties with which 
we are afflicted. 

“ It is my earnest wish that all motorists 
and all railroads exercise that skill, judg¬ 
ment, and caution which assures Safety at 
grade crossings. 

“ May your labors in directing attention 
to the hazards of crossings be rewarded with 
gratifying results.” 

Our Chance to Boost 

HR1FTY folk fill their coal bins in sum¬ 
mer. Prices are somewhat lower then, de¬ 
liveries are made with greater ease by the 
carriers and local dealers, the strain on the 
pocketbook is not quite so severe as during the 
winter months when household expenses run 
higher, and last, but not least, the satisfaction 
of having anticipated and disposed of this par 
ticular item ere winter blasts are felt commends 
itself to one and all. 

This thriftiness if practiced by railroad work¬ 
ers generally would tend to make summer em¬ 
ployment better than what it sometimes is. A 
selfish viewpoint, this, perhaps, hut it is easy to 
gee how much better it would be for the man on 
the road, the man in the-shop, the miner and 
all others if generally adopted. Figure it out 
for yourself and see just what would be con 
tributed to summer business if of our more than 
13,000 employes all those who buy coal should 
decide to fill their bins during the summer, even 
though that buying should be stretched out over 
the several months between now and fall. 

More business means more trains, and, there¬ 
fore. more work for all of us. 


Work 

BELIEVE that a man gets his great¬ 
est joy out of work, and I have no 
patience icith those who think that 
men are going to be happier when they 
have to work only four or five hours a 
day. I am happiest when I am working, 
and I believe every other man gets his 
greatest joy out of real achievement .— 
Charles M. Schwab. 
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cfjhe Old-Timer 

(Tieprinted from the Plattsburg ‘Press, March 9, last ) 


M EN who are gone and forgotten 
Live in their old-time power, 

When the old-timers get together 
And dwell in an old-time hour; 
Comedies gayly concluded, 

Tragedies over at last, 

Prance on the stage of revival 
As Plays of the days now past.” 

The above lines are taken from a poem by 
Gerald Fruin Hubbard in the March issue of The 
Delaware and Hudson Bulletin, one of the most 
welcome visitors which come to this desk. Ths 
Bulletin, as a rule, makes a monthly feature of 
some of the old-timers and their reminiscences 
of railroading in the early days of the line. 

It has occurred to us that some of the old-time 
railroaders in and around Plattsburg might have 
interesting stories to tell of the early days in 
Plattsburg, beginning with the old wood-burner 
days when the smoke stack was the biggest part 
of a locomotive, and concluding, say with the be¬ 
ginning of the present century. 

We believe that some of these old-timers are 
still alive—a few of them here and others scat¬ 
tered through various parts of the country. Only 
last week the body of George Miner was brought 
to this city for burial from Benson, Minnesota, 
where he died at the advanced age of 94 years. 
Mr. Miner was a time-keeper at the D. & H. shops 
here and was as fine an old gentleman as ever 
lived. 

Accompanying Mr. Miner’s remains was his son- 
in-law, William Ransom, another of the old-time 
D. & H. engineers. Mr. Ransom went west, lo, 
these many, years ago. He was an engineer before 
he left this part of the country and was an en¬ 
gine runner on the St. Paul and Great Northern 
until his retirement a year or so ago. Doesn’t 
look a day older, either. He is a brother of the 
late Henry Ransom, another of the real old-timers 
of the wood-burner days, and of the late Admiral 
Ransom, who died here a few years ago. 

Another old-timer yvho preceded Mr. Miner as 
general factotum of the quill was Byron P. 
Drowne, who in his day constituted the entire 
clerical force of the D. & H., if we exclude the 
ticket office personnel of one or two and the 
freight house superintendent, who was also master 
mechanic. Mr. Drowne at iast reports was still 
living in El Paso, Texas. 


One old-timer whom “ age cannot wither nor 
time decay ” is Louis “ Stub ” Varano. Louis 
may be seen swinging up Bridge Street any 
evening summer and winter, with an old tin din¬ 
ner pail under his arm just as he did when he 
was a “ hostler ” away back in the early eighties, 
lie is just as chipper as the next one, too. 

Of the engineers, the old “ native ” who is left 
is “Dave” Palmer, still hale and hearty. Mr. 
Palmer is one of those who learned his trade 
throwing chunks of sawed off timber into the 
firebox of an old wood burner. With Hugh Bren¬ 
nan, the well-known conductor, also retired, he 
divided honors as monarch of the “Branches” 
for a generation. 

The opening of the main line brought many con¬ 
ductors and engineers to Plattsburg who became 
almost as well known as though they had always 
lived in the city. Some of them are still living 
in Whitehall or not far away from the canal town 
of which most of them seemed proud. Martin 
Gully visits old friends in this vicinity once in 
a while. W. If. “ Hank ” Long also comes to town 
occasionally. His brother, George Long, once a 
resident of this place, is around Glens Falls some¬ 
where we believe, probably arguing with his old 
crony, Ed. Lance. George Terry, whose picture 
is published in the curent edition of the Bulletin, 
Eli Terry, sitting at the throttle of a passenger 
train, the Hurley brothers, “ Tim ” and “ Jim,” 
the envy of all the boys who used to hang around 
the station carrying dinner cans to their dads. 
George Watson and Ed. Deal, probably dead and 
gone, Matt Waters, Billy Foster, also with the 
majority. “ Bucky ” Ryan, also dead. Then there 
was “Puss” Waters of a somewhat later day, 
still kicking around Bomewhere, probably telling 
about the big moguls on the “ Iron Mountain 
Road.” 

There’s a lot of old-time railroad stuff lying 
around Plattsburg if one knew where to find it. 
There may be those who remember when the 
North Do"'; vicinity was called the “ Oakes Ames 
Slip,” ami the freight cars which used to be run 
onto the tracks on her deck just as automobiles 
are run onto the Vermont and Ticonderoga to¬ 
day. We do not know where these freight cars 
came from or where they went from here. Per¬ 
haps there are some who could enlighten us. Any¬ 
way, “ Those were the happy days.” 
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ZACine Digits, A Cipher and Punched Holes 

(Continued from Page 151) 


the full route over which shipments moved and 
the revenue accruing to each participating carrier. 

To obtain data for freight statistics, reports of 
waybills received are used. “ Hollerith Cards *’ 
are punched from Agent’s reports of local way¬ 
bills and from this Company’s and other carriers' 
reports of interline forwarded, interline inter 
mediate and interline received waybills. 

For complete data however, other items are 
considered such as Company Material, Absorbed 
Switching, Reconsigning, Stop and Transit, Over 
charge Claims, Waybill Corrections, etc., the re 
ports of which are used when “ Hollerith Cards’' 
are punched. 

It is at this point that the cards and machines 
are brought into use in accumulating data for 
the compilation of freight traffic statistics, to 
show in tables of figures the tonnage transported, 
the average haul, the average load per car. the 
gross freight revenue, the average revenue for 
transporting each car, the average revenue for 
each loaded car mile, and the average revenue for 
each net ton mile. 

This information is furnished for the various 
classes of traffic and for the various commodities 
ns classified by the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission. 

The first operation is to transcribe the infor¬ 
mation from the abstracts to cards by means of 
holes punched in the cards by key punch ma 
chines, using code numbers to indicate the basic 
statistical information to arrive at the final 
result. 

This card we shall call the “ Preliminary 
Card.” 

Cards are punched for each waybill or each 
group of waybills for a single commodity which 
show the same movement. 

The following information is shown on the 
Hollerith Cards by punched holes: 

Names of stations between whicli shipments 
move. 

Commodity. 

Number of cars. 

Revenue. 

Month waybills were settled. 

Source (Form of report). 

Class of traffic (Local, Interline forwarded, inter¬ 
line received, interline Intermediate, interstate or 
Intrastate). 

Items representing debit adjustments such as 
Company Material. Way-bill Corrections, Ab¬ 
sorbed Switching, Overcharge Claims, etc., are 


punched on a different colored card to readily 
distinguish them from credit items. 

A key punch machine operator performs a very 
important part in the work of accumulating the 
data for use in compiling statistics. This person 
must be familiar with the proper commodity 
classification code number under which each ship¬ 
ment shall be reported and although reports are 
compiled in accordance with the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission Commodity Classification, over 
2,000 different commodities are listed and many 
have not yet found a place under the various 
groups. Station and carriers’ code numbers must 
also he memorized. 

The weight and revenue punched in the card is 
verified by means of tabulation. The cards for 
all reports of local waybills and interline ac¬ 
counts are run through the tabulating machines 
and totals obtained for the weight and revenue 
punched in the enrds, such totals are balanced 
with the reports. 

When cards have been punched for all of the 
reports for the month a total of the cars, weight 
and revenue is obtained by use of the ‘‘Tabulat¬ 
ing Machines.” 

The cards are then sorted by use of the " Sort¬ 
ing Machine” into classes of traffic, the intra¬ 
state separate from interstate, local separate 
from interline. 

After this has been accomplished, the cards for 
each class are sorted into commodity order, next 
into receiving station order, and last into for¬ 
warding station order, so that the cards are now 
arranged showing the traffic from each forward¬ 
ing station to each receiving station in com¬ 
modity' order. 

The cards are then placed in the “ Printer 
Tabulator ” and a record made for the totals of 
the cars, weight and revenue for each commodity 
from each forwarding to each receiving station. 
The " Printer Tabulator ” is controlled auto¬ 
matically and when “wired up” for this work, 
groups the cards for each commodity of similar 
station to station movement and records the total 
regardless of how many cards there may be. 

From the printed record thus obtained of the 
many thousands of “ Preliminary Cards ” an¬ 
other card is punched which is called tlie “ Re¬ 
capitulation Card,” but before these cards are 
punched there must be shown on the printed 
sheet the total number of miles for each move¬ 
ment on this Company’s lines, the number of 
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miles moved in the States of New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Vermont, and the percentage of revenue 
accruing in each State. 

The recapitulation cards must show the follow¬ 
ing information: 

Class of billing. 

Class of traffic. 

Number of cars. 

Weight In cwt. and tenths of ewt. 

Revenue. 

Commodity. 

Station from and station to. 

Total mileage. 

Mileage from each State. 

Percentage of revenue for each State. 

These cards may also he tabulated and the 


and in a few minutes we have the several thou¬ 
sand cards necessary. 

We may desire to know the number of cars, 
weight and revenue of this traffic and we tabulate 
these cards and in a few minutes the dials of the 
machine will show the totals desired. If we are 
using the “ Printer Tabulator ” it will not only 
show the totals on the dials but will also print 
the total. The machine in use can add at the 
rate of 150 cards per minute and furnish totals 
for five different items at once. 

Perhaps we desire also the ton miles. If so, 
we can obtain them by the digit method. This 
method saves a tremendous number of multiplica- 
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total number of cars, weight and revenue for 
each sheet balanced for verification purposes. 

Should we desire to know the number of tons 
of freight transported in the State of New York 
for any given class of traffic, our first operation 
will be to sort the cards by means of the electric 
sorting machine placing the contact brush on 
column “ 2 ” of the card and in a few minutes 
several thousand cards will lie in order as to class 
of traffic. 

If we desire the cards for traffic passing 
through a particular State we place the brush of 
the sorting machine against the “hundreds” 
column of the percentage of the desired State. 

iia>7 


lions as compared with the old method of multi¬ 
plying the weight by the mileage for each item. 
I!v the digit system the multiplications are re¬ 
duced to only nine operations by means of group¬ 
ing the items of the same quantity. 

The process is begun by sorting all the cards 
by the electric sorting machine, as to digits in 
the unit position of the mileage figure. That is, 
all cards containing a cipher in the units position 
of the mileage figure will be brought together, 
and all these containing the digit “one” in the 
unit position will be brought together, and so on, 
up to and including the ninth digit. 
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The cards for digit “ 1 ” shall be run through ‘Che Blue and the Gray 


the electric tabulating machine and a total of the 
weight obtained and entered on the digit sheet 
opposite digit “ 1,” “ 1 Sort.” The digit “ 2 ’ 
cards are treated in a similar manner until all 
of the nine digits for the first sort have been 
tabulated. 

All of the cards are then sorted again, this 
time for the digits in the tens position. Again 
the cards for each digit, one to nine, are tabu¬ 
lated and the total weight for each obtained and 
entered on the digit sheet opposite the item 
marked “ 2 Sort ” for the appropriate digit. 

For the third time the cards are sorted, this 
sort being for the digits in the hundreds position, 
and for the third time, total weight for each 
digit is obtained by tabulations and the totals 
entered on the digit sheet opposite the appropri¬ 
ate digits on line marked “ 3 Sort.” 

Each section is then totaled and the amount 
posted opposite “ Total.” 

The total for each of the nine digits is multi¬ 
plied by the amount of the digit and the product 
posted under hundredweight one mile opposite 
the total of the section for each digit. 

The products of these nine multiplications are 
totaled and the sum entered opposite “ Grand 
Total.” 

This total when divided by 200 gives the net 
ton miles. 

A similar process is followed in arriving at 
the net ton miles for any class of traffic and for 
each commodity. 

In digiting cards for debit items, a separate 
sheet must be used and the total deducted. 

With the net ton miles computed, and the num¬ 
ber of cars, weight and revenue obtained by means 
of tabulating the cards, further operations are 
then performed by comptometer operators. 

Other reports are compiled, other cards are 
punched, other tabulations made, and printed 
records obtained, each to fill a required need in 
the present system of freight accounting. 


Candidates for office are limited in their cam¬ 
paign expenditures by law and by the length of 
their purses. But they are not limited as to the 
promises they can make to appropriate public 
funds. Accordingly, there are large expenditures, 
because of political motives, for education and 
for other purposes. The largest volume of cam 
paign expenses is disbursed after the elections 
and from the public treasury.— Tom Fintt, Jr.. 
Staff Correspondent, “ Dallas News.” 


B Y the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled. 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver. 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead:— 

Under the sod and dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Under the one, the Blue, 

Under the other, the Qray. 

These in the robings of glory 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 

All with the battle blood gory, 

In the dusk of eternity meet :— 

Under the sod and dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Under 'the laurel, the Blue, 

Under the willow, the Gray. 

From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go. 

Lovingly laden with flowers. 

Alike for the friend and the foe: 

Under the sod and dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 

Under the roses, the Blue, 

Under the lilies, the Gray. 

So, with an equal splendor. 

The morning sun-rays fall, 

With a torch impartially tender. 

On the blossoms blooming for all :— 

Under the sod and dew. 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Broidered with gold, the Blue, 

Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 

So, when summer calleth 

On forest and field of grain. 

With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain :— 

Under the sod and dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Wet with the rain, the Blue, 

Wet with the rain, the Gray. 

Sadly, but not upbraiding. 

The generous deed was done; 

In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was icon:— 

Under the sod and dew. 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Under the blossoms, the Blue, 

Under the garlands, the Gray. 

No more shall the way-cry sever. 

Or the winding rivers be red; 

They banish our anguish forever, 

When they laurel the graves of our dead ,— 
Under the sod and dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Love and tears for the Blue 
Tears and Jot’o for the Gray. 

—Francis M. Finch. 


"Help! Help!" cried an Italian laborer near 
the mud flats of the river. 

“ What’s the matter there?” came a voice from 
the construction shanty. 

” Queeg! Brlnga da shov! Brlnga da peek, 
Glvonna stuck In da mud.” 

” How far In?" 

“ Up to his knees." 

“ Oh, let him walk out.” 

“ No, no. He no canna walk. He wronga end 
up.” —The A. W. Booster. 
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Claims Paid Recently Total $62,750 


L IFE insurance is, indeed, a builder of estates. The list of death benefits paid recently under 
our plan of Group Insurance, which is presented below and totals $62,750, proves this to 
be so Consider in this light, please, the cases of four pensioned employes whose earning 
powers ceased sometime since and those of four other employes whose lives were terminated abruptly 
bv accidental death ere, perhaps, they had laid aside all they had planned to save for the protection 
of their loved ones. In these cases, as in all the others, the death benefits that passed to the desig¬ 
nated beneficiaries augmented, in each instance, the estate of the deceased. It would have required 
many, many years of saving through self denial, such as were not realized however, to have accumu¬ 
lated these sums. The list affords several obvious lessons and it is for this reason and this alone that 
it is published. 

It follows: 


N 


AM K 


Residence 


Date Died 


Allabaugh, Thomas 
Bowen, William H. 
Bradt, George M. C. 
Brown, Harry C. 

Cain, John (P) 
Calhoun, Hugh H. 
Carlisle, John M. 
Dollard, Joseph 
Dwyer, John J. 
Fitzpatrick, John 
Gage, Joseph M. 
Gunsauls, Charles 
Halen, Robert 
Hayden, Louis C. 
Judson, William O. (P) 
Kenna, John E. 
Kerslake, James A. 
Keyes, James 
Luekey, Everett 
Mallon, Joseph A. (P) 
Matrazzo, John 
Mossey, Joseph 
Muldoon, William 
Murray, John H. 

Peck, Chauneey 
Phillips, Isaac 
Pondolfino, Tony 
Reitundo, Pietro 
Richford, Margaret 
Robinson, George 
Schiller, John 
Smith, Seth L. 
Spellman, Patrick 
Spettigue, Saidee 
Streeter, Braziller J. 
Toulman, William J. 
Treadwell, Charles W. 
Walsh, Patrick 
Williams, Patrick J. 
Wilson, John (P) 
Young, Burdett 
Zimmerman, H. F. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

A. B. lnsp’r (Car) 

Jan. 

22 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Tool Insp’r (M. P. 1 

Jan. 

17 

Duanesburg, X. Y. 

Trackman 

Feb. 

16 

Wdlkes-Barre, Pa. 

Trucker 

Feb. 

23 

Schenectady, X. Y. 

Caller 

Jan. 

22 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Trainman 

Mar. 

16 

Watervliet, X. Y. 

Car Repairer 

Jan. 

19 

Albany, N. Y. 

Lieutenant of Police 

Feb. 

10 

Green Island, N. Y. 

Machinist 

Feb. 

21 

Carbondale, Pa. 

A. P. Laborer 

Mar. 

22 

Watervliet, N. Y. 

Acet. Welder (M. P. 1 

Mar. 

9 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Conductor 

Feb. 

15 

Keeseville, X. Y. 

Rock Watchman 

Jan. 

21 

E. Worcester, N. Y. 

Telegrapher 

Dec. 

15 

Watervliet, X. Y. 

Janitor (Car) 

Jan. 

31 

Trov, X. Y. 

Stenographer ( M. P.' 

Jan. 

6 

Troy, X. Y. 

Trainman 

Jan. 

29 

Schenectady, X. Y. 

Engineer 

Mar. 

13 

Watervliet, X. Y. 

Machinist 

Feb. 

12 

Hudson Falls, X. Y. 

Cr. Watchman 

Feb. 

5 

Saratoga Spgs., X. Y. Section Foreman 

Jan. 

7 

Plattsburg, X. Y. 

Locomotive Cleaner 

Feb. 

16 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Fireman 

Jan. 

22 

Parsons, Pa. 

Cr. Watchman 

Jan. 

9 

Watervliet, X. Y. 

Cr. Watchman 

Feb. 

14 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Car Rep’r Helper 

Mar. 

19 

Oneonta, X. Y. 

Laborer (Car) 

Jan. 

1 

Schenectady, X. Y. 

Trackman 

Mar. 

14 

Albany, X. Y. 

Cleaner (GOB) 

Feb. 

24 

Plains, Pa- 

Gateman 

Jan. 

18 

Green Island, X. Y. 

Laborer (Car) 

Jan. 

6 

Johnson City, X. Y. 

Telegrapher 

Jan. 

3 

Archbald, Pa. 

(lateman 

Dec. 

14 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Chief Clerk (Sig. t 

Jan. 

17 

Albany, X. Y. 

Foreman (M. P. i 

Jan. 

24 

Whitehall. X. Y. 

Conductor 

Jan. 

22 

Oneonta, X. Y. 

Crew Dispatcher 

Jan. 

3 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Laborer (Car) 

Mar. 

7 

Albany, X. Y. 

Dining Car Steward 

Jan. 

22 

Rutland, Vt. 

Conductor 

Feb. 

11 

Oneonta, X. Y. 

Car Rep’r Helper 

Mar. 

, 20 

Menands, X. Y. 

Statistician for 




Operations 

Mar 

2 


Claim 

$1,400 

1,000 

500 

1,200 

500 

‘2,800 

1,600 

2,200 

1,000 

‘2,400 

*3,200 

2,600 

1,200 

2,400 

1,000 

500 

2,600 

1,000 

1,800 

1,000 

1,800 

1,200 

500 

1,200 

500 

1,200 

*2,800 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

1.400 

2,S00 

1,000 

1,800 

1,000 

250 

2,800 

1,000 

4,600 


(P) Pensioned employe. 

(*) Sum represents double indemnity payable on accidental deaths. 
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Out For a Year’s Record 


L ET’S Make It A Year on Sub Division ‘ E.' " 
This is the goal toward which that par 
ticular group of Maintenance of Way de¬ 
partment employes on the Susquehanna division 
is directing its Safety First activities. Alto¬ 
gether, there are 179 of them—trackmen, gate 
men, section foremen, assistant foremen and 
others, working on the fifty-five miles of track, 
including yards, between Delanson and Mechanic 
ville and at the close of March they had a record 
of nine clear months to tlicir credit. 

Enthused by their remarkable success they sel 
their goal at “ One Year,” at a meeting held at 
the freight house in Schenectady on Tuesday, 
March 22. At that time J. E. Long, superinten¬ 
dent of safety, addressed them, congratulating, 


first, the section foremen, the roadinaster and 
supervisor upon the notable record that had Iwen 
made and then presenting two-year Safety Cer¬ 
tificates to nine of the foremen. Others who 
spoke included B. A. Anokkson of Oneontn, di¬ 
vision accountant, who explained the new method 
of time keeping recently adopted and the differ 
ent classifications used in connection with the 
daily time return, codes and other matters of 
interest and education to all; P. A. Reynolds, 
chief clerk to the division engineer, who explained 
much of the routine clerical work that passes 
through his office and offered some very instruc¬ 
tive “tips,” and O. Sijbpbenant, roadinaster. 
who, on behalf of his foremen and their men, 
thanked the speakers for their remarks. 



Supervisory Officers, 
Sub-Division E, 
Who Attended 
Schenectady 
Meeting 


Cooperation in the Cab 


I T has long been recognized that the best re 
suits in fuel economy and general locomotive 
performance can be obtained only when both 
the fireman and the engineman work together. 
In other words, there must lie complete coopera¬ 
tion between both sides of the cab. If the fireman 
fails to provide maximum steam pressure at tin- 
right time, or the engineman operates the locomo 
tive without regard to fire conditions, either 
alternative is about equally unfortunate and 
costly from the point of view of the railroad. 
An example of what can be accomplished by an 
experienced engineman and fireman working to¬ 
gether is afforded by the performance of an engine 
crew on the Missouri-Kansas Texas which in the 
month of January handled freight trains a total 


of 3,457 miles without once permitting the safety 
valve to pop. The total tonnage hauled was 90,- 
557 and the fuel oil consumption, 55,301 gallons. 
The total delays amounted to 80 hours nnd the 
number of stops, 219. This record is particularly 
creditable because of gem-rally unfavorable 
weather conditions, slippery rails, etc., and be¬ 
cause part of the run of this crew is in heavy 
through-freight service with a 3,000-ton train and 
the balance in local work and switching, involving 
numerous stops. If this performance is typical 
of that of other engine crews on the Katy, it goes 
far to explain why this road was able to make a 
31 per cent reduction in unit fuel consumption 
from 157 lb. per 1,000 gross ton-miles in 1922 to 
107 lb. in 1925, as shown by Interstate Commerce 
Comtbission reports.— Railway Aye. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


You Never Can Tell 

Many years ago, on the Soo 
line, a passenger train engineer 
was having difficulty In stop¬ 
ping his train at just the right 
spot to take water from the 
penstock. He ran by and 
backed up twice before stopping 
accurately. The general man¬ 
ager happened to be on the 
train, and wrote the superinten¬ 
dent suggesting that if this en¬ 
gineer could not do better brak¬ 
ing the company would have to 
supply its water stations with 
India rubber spouts. When he 
knew the engineer better, the 
general manager learned to 
think well of him. The engi¬ 
neer was Daniel Willard, now 
president of the Baltimdre & 
Ohio, and the general manager 
was F. D. Underwood, who re¬ 
cently retired as president of 
the Erie. The story is told by 
Mr. Willard himself. A valu¬ 
able lesson, he says.— Railway 
Age. 


‘Ehirty Men Lift Car Off Man 

Thirty men, with Improvised 
timber levers, according to an 
Associated Press report, lifted 
a 72-ton steel car four Inches, 
so that Richard O’Connell, a 
Dong Island Railroad brakeman, 
who had become pinned between 
the pilot of a locomotive and a 
freight car as the result of a 
collision, could remove his shoe 
and escape from his precarious 
position. For two hours he was 
held a prisoner, during which 
time the slightest horizontal 
movement of either the engine 
or the car would have caused 
him to have been crushed to 
death. So little hope was there 
of saving him that a priest had 
administered the last rites. 


Tildes Locomotive for Color 

Arthur Honegger, the Swiss 
composer who is in Dondon to 
present two of his compositions 
at a national concert, has real¬ 
ized a long cherished ambition 
in being permitted to ride on 
the locomotive of an express 
train. One of his compositions 
is entitled “ Pacific 231,” and 
has often been heard on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The 
theme, he says, was suggested 
to him by the study of express 
engines in motion and his desire 
to ride upon one was fostered 
by an ambition to obtain a more 
realistic “ color ” for his work. 


‘Railroad Progress a Great Romance 

The progress in railroading in 
the past 100 years makes one of 
the great American romances. 
From a few straggling lines 
totaling less than 100 miles, un¬ 
connected with each other and 
serving only local communities, 
there has developed a network 
of railroads in this country 
totaling 250,000 miles and reach¬ 
ing virtually Into every corner 
of the country. 

It is doubtful that during the 
first year of railroad operation 
in this country 1,000 passengers 
were carried. Now each year 
1,000,000,000 persons ride on the 
trains In the United States. 

A century ago there probably 
were not to exceed 200 persons 
employed in railway work. Now 
there are 1,750,000. Where a 
few thousand tons of freight 
were carried each year in the 
early days of the railroad, now 
the total tonnage of all Ameri¬ 
can roads approximate 2,500,- 
000,000 tons. 

The frail, crude little trains 
that crept along the first iron 
rails at 10 to 15 miles an hour 
and shocked the countryside by 
their noise and speed have de¬ 
veloped into swift, luxurious 
trains that span the entire con¬ 
tinent in five days.— From tin 
St. Paul (Minn.) News. 


"Crocker's Folly” To Go 

"Crocker’s Folly,” the Fitch¬ 
burg Railroad's historic old 
stone station in Boston, is to be 
torn down and replaced by a 
garage. Built In 1847 it was 
for many years thereafter 
known as the handsomest sta¬ 
tion in the United States. It 
was 316 feet long by 96 feet 
wide, two stories high, and con¬ 
tained a large auditorium 
wherein Jenny Lind sang dur¬ 
ing her Boston appearances and 
other notable functions have 
been held. 


3)' ea k Existing Speed Records 

All existing speed records be¬ 
tween llammonton and Camden. 
New Jersey, were shattered re¬ 
cently when a Pennsylvania 
Railroad train was pressed into 
service on a mission of mercy 
and covered the thirty-mile 
stretch in twenty-eight minutes. 
The train bore a man suffering 
from a skull fracture sustained 
when his automobile was in col¬ 
lision with another train. 


Freight Robberies Decrease 

Losses in 1926 due to robbery 
of freight while in transit on 
the railroads of this country 
were the smallest for any year 
since 1920 when the compilation 
of these figures began, the Pro¬ 
tective Section of the American 
Railway Association states. 

Robbery losses in 1926 
amounted to $1,314,501. This 
was a decrease of $177,942 or 
nearly 12 per cent below those 
for 1925 and a reduction of $11,- 
412,446 below those for 1920, 
when robbery losses were the 
greatest for any one year in the 
history of the railroads. 

Claims paid in 1926 due to 
loss of entire packages as a re¬ 
sult of robbery amounted to 
$738,940, a decrease of $99,471 
compared with 1925. Robbery 
losses due to theft from pack¬ 
ages of freight taken while in 
transit amounted to $575,561 or 
a decrease compared with the 
vear before of $78,479. 


‘Remembers Promontory Point Event 

Less than five months after 
the first transcontinental rail¬ 
road had been connected by the 
golden spike at Promontory, 
Utah, which is going back into 
history quite a pace, Roger Tre- 
wick entered the employ of the 
old Central Pacific as an ap¬ 
prentice in the copper shop at 
Corlin, Nevada. On December 
31, last, then a locomotive engi¬ 
neer on the Southern Pacific, he 
made his last run and as he 
quit the cab of his engine he 
left behind him a record of 
fifty-seven years and three 
months of continuous service, 
unmarred by a demerit mark or 
an accident that resulted in a 
fatality. 


Value of Dependable Service 

’’One of the large contribut¬ 
ing causes to the present highly 
satisfactory state of our eco¬ 
nomic condition is the prompt 
and dependable service, surpass¬ 
ing all previous records, ren¬ 
dered by the railroads.”—C alvin 
Coolipof, President of the Uni¬ 
ted States, in his message to 
Congress, December 7, 1926. 


Thirty-five solid train loads of 
candy recently moved out of 
Chicago for the Pacific coast. 
One tram alone contained 2,- 
286,009 bars of candy weighing 
362,000 pounds. 
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Jl Toast to Laughter 


H ERE'S to laughter, the sunshine of the 
soul, the happiness of the heart, the 
leaven of youth, the privilege of 
purity, the echo of innocence, the treasure 
of the humble, the cup of pleasure ; it dis¬ 
pels dejection, banishes blues, and mangles 
melancholy, for its the foe of woe, the de¬ 
stroyer of depression, the enemy of grief; 
it is what kings envy the peasants, pluto¬ 
crats envy the poor, the guilty envy the 
innocent; it’s the sheen on the silver of 
smiles, the ripple on the water's delight, 
the glint of the gold of gladness; without it 
humor would be dumb, wit would wither, 
dimples would disappear, and smiles would 
shrivel, for it's the glow of a clean con¬ 
science, the voice of a pure soul, the birth 
cry of mirth, the swan song of sadness. 

—*CAe Log. 






